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LIAQUAT WANTED PLEBISCITE 


REMEMBER VIVIDLY the last words 
Liaquat Ali Khan addressed to me 
in Karachi, in the summer of 1948: 


“We ask nothing more than a 
free plebiscite in Kashmir to de- 
cide whether its people want to 
join India or Pakistan. But we 
shall meet force with force what- 
ever the cost may be. We shall 
never surrender to Indian military 
pressure.” 


The Pakistani Prime Minister used 
exactly the same words in his last 
public statement before his recent 
assassination. 
possessed those rare virtues which 
distinguish a statesman from a poli- 
tician: simplicity combined with 
penetrating intelligence, _ firmness 
with kindness, ardent convictions 
with wisdom, seriousness of purpose 
with a sense of humor. He piloted 
Pakistan through turbulent waters 
with an experienced hand, dealing ex- 
pertly with troublesome Pathan 
tribesmen and Moslem extremists 
within his country, while conducting 
the delicate relations with India and 
Afghanistan in the foreign sphere. 
Most trying of all was the grave lis- 
pute with India over Kashmir. 

The fatal shot was fired at Rawal- 
pindi, a town on the Pakistan-Kash- 
mir border from which the Karachi 
Government directs its political and 
military activities aimed at Kashmir. 


JosEF KorBEL was the Czech Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia until 1948, when 
he became Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission for Kashmir. 
Author of Tito’s Communism, he 
now teaches at Denver University. 


He was a man who . 


A fatal shot fired in the obscure border town of 
Rawalpindi may yet touch off a Pakistani-Indian conflict 


Though the assassin was a citizen of 
another Moslem country, Afghanis- 
tan, which has been pursuing a hos- 
tile policy toward Pakistan, there is 
no doubt that heated imaginations 
will seek to lirik this act to India. 
The tragedy at Rawalpindi will rever- 
berate across the Indian subcontinent, 
but especially on the adjacent terri- 
tory of Kashmir. 

Kashmir is a storm center in the 
nationalist whirlwind today sweep- 
ing the Moslem world and, as a 
prominent American put it to me the 
other day, “the gravest potential 
danger to the peace of the world.” 
The death of Liaquat Ali Kahn will 
inevitably increase its explosiveness. 
It is, therefore, the paramount task 
of the peace-loving democracies to 
watch developments in Kashmir with 
an eye to preventing an outbreak of 
hostilities, instead of rushing up with 
buckets of water when the house is 
already on fire. 

For more than three years, the 
United Nations has been trying with- 
out success to mediate between India 
and Pakistan in the Kashmir dispute. 
Just recently, the UN mediator, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, returned to report 
the “failure of a mission.” 

Ever since August 1947, when 
Pakistan and India won their inde- 
pendence from British rule, relations 
between them have been unsettled 
and, at times, even critical. The 
problem of Kashmir has been only 
one—though admittedly a crucial 
one—of the many which have com- 
bined to bar the development of a 
good-neighbor policy between the two 
countries. Pakistan and India have 


WAR OVER KASHMIR? 
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also failed: to reach agreement on 
such issues arising out of partition as 
the state of Hyderabad, division of 
property, use of waterways, allotment 
of military equipment, exchange of 


goods, the adjustment of currency | 


and the painful problem of refugees. 
Only good faith and good will 
could have overcome all the difficult 
ies that inevitably appeared after the 
British left. But both these qualities 
were lacking; and, moreover, deep- 
rooted feelings of suspicion and re- 
ligious hatred between Hindus and 
Moslems have thwarted all attempts 
to reach a settlement. Now the crisis 
has reached its culmination with con- 
centration of the Indian Army along 
the Pakistani border; while Dr. Gra- 
ham’s empty-handed departure from 
India has left the inflammatory sit- 
uation in Kashmir to elements which 
may take actions beyond the control 
of the New Delhi and Karachi Gov- 
ernments. Dr. Graham is not the first 
UN representative who has attempted 
to settle the Kashmir dispute. In 1948 
and 1949, a five-member commission 
was sent to this scene—and failed. 
And, in 1950, the noted Australian 
jurist, Sir Owen Dixon, made an 
equally unavailing effort to find a 
peaceful solution. How did it happen 
that these two countries—India and 
Pakistan—became embroiled in a 
struggle over the province of Kash- 
mir which now threatens to involve 
hundreds of millions of people? 
The Independence Act passed by 
the British House of Commons in 
1947 placed India and Pakistan on 
the map as two independent Domin- 
ions. The numerous princely states, 
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ruled by Maharajahs owing allegi- 
ance directly to the British Crown, 
were given the choice of acceding to 
either India or Pakistan, or else de- 
claring their independence. The latter 
alternative was of purely academic 
value, and most of the states joined 
India er Pakistan. 

Kashmir was one of the few states 
which had not as yet declared it- 
self. The decision was a delicate and 
dificult one: The country is in- 
habited by a predominantly Moslem 
population whose feelings draw them 
toward Pakistan; the nominal ruler 
is a Hindu Maharajah; and the real 
ruler is a Moslem politician, Sheik 
Abdullah, who had been fighting the 
Maharajah for many years and was 
installed in power, in the summer of 
1947, with the help of his personal 
friend, Pandit Nehru. The latter, dis- 
regarding the Kashmiris’ religious 
affinity with the Pakistanis, has 
stressed the guarantees of equality 
which the Moslems enjoy with the 
Hindus in the secular state of India. 
Sheik Abdullah claims to represent 
the desire of the Kashmiris to join 
India, though a local Azad or “lib- 
eration” movement accuses him of 
being a Quisling with no backing 
from the Kashmiri Moslems. 


FIGHTING STARTS 


The fighting in Kashmir started in 
August 1947, immediately after the 
British passed the Act of Independ- 
ence. The question of who started it 
may remain forever a mystery. The 
Pakistanis assert that the Maharajah 
of Kashmir, a Hindu ruler in a Mos- 
lem state, sent out troops to suppress 
the rebellious population, whereupon 
a mass invasion of Kashmir was 
launched by the Northwest Frontier 
tribesmen, who declared a holy war 
on their hated enemies, the Hindus. 
The Indians say that the tribesmen 
descended from the mountains into 
the Kashmiri plains and valleys, sup- 
ported by the Karachi Government, to 
pillage, rape and kidnap. At all 
events, one spearhead advanced to 
the outskirts of the capital, Srinagar. 
The Maharajah, invoking the Act of 
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KASHMIR DISPUTE'S HAPLESS VICTIMS 


Independence, acceded to India to 
save his country from plunder and 
asked the Indian Army for help. 
Pandit Nehru, having for so many 
years valiantly led his own nation’s 
struggle for national self-determina- 
tion, felt that it would be inconsistent 
now for him to base his stand on the 
letter of the Act and accept Kashmir’s 
accession to India without further 
qualification. He declared publicly 
that the accession would be made 
final only subject to the approval of 
the Kashmiri people. By accepting 
the intervention of the UN Security 
Council, he apparently embraced the 
idea that the Kashmiris’ wishes 
should be ascertained through a pleb- 
iscite under international control. 
Before the United Nations was 
asked to deal with the dispute, fight- 
ing spread through several areas of 
Kashmir, bringing terrible suffering 
to the population. The Indian Army 
was slowly pushing the tribesmen 
and local Azad forces back, advanc- 
ing from the north toward the Pak- 
istani border, when the Pakistani 
Government ordered its army to enter 
Kashmir to prevent the Indians from 
occupying the Jehum River flowing 
from Kashmir to Pakistan. Nehru 
accused Pakistan of an act of open 
aggression, taking the position that 
Kashmir had become a part of India. 
Pakistan contended that she was 





afraid of being cut off from. the river 
waterways. and of. being. invaded. by 
the advancing Indian armies. 

Such was the situation when the 
UN Commission of which I was.a 
member arrived in Karachi in July 
1948. We had been sent to the sub- 
continent to mediate between the two 
parties in dispute, to stop the fighting 
in Kashmir, and to lay- the ground- 
work for a plebiscite to decide 
whether the country would become:a 
part of Pakistan or of India. 

Political passions were running 
high in Karachi, in contrast to the 
life of the city, in which all activities 
seem to come to a standstill during 
the midday hours of exhausting heat. 
Both the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, and the Foreign 
Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, de- 
scribed the situation in Kashmir as 
serious and did not conceal their fear 
of an Indian invasion of Pakistan. 

One Sunday afternoon, I received 
a telephone call from the Pakistani 
Minister of Finance, Ghulam Moham- 
med (now Governor-General), who 
asked to see me immediately. Know- 
ing Ghulam’s influential position on 
the Pakistani political scene, I hurried 
over. He gave me a detailed exposi- 
tion of the Kashmir problem and 
then said, with the fervor of a fan- 
atical believer: 


“For thirty years, I have been a 
friend of Nehru, fighting along- 
side him against the British. Now 
we are free and have our own in- 
dependent countries. But Nehru 
hates the mere existence of Pakis- 
tan and he wants to destroy us. 
Well, he can do so. He has an 
army and weapons; we have none. 
He can march to Karachi, come 
to this house and thrust a dagger 
into my heart. I may die, but I 
will never surrender, and the great 
idea for which I have lived will 
live forever. We shall never give 
up our Kashmir.” 


After Karachi, the Commission 
went to Delhi. The monsoon weather 
had just begun and the city was often 
flooded within a few minutes after 
the start of the torrential rains, which 
seemed to revive the hordes of refu- 
gees lying on the sidewalks exhausted 
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KASHMIR CONTINUED 


by hunger. It was difficult to recon- 
cile their plight with the relatively 
pleasant life of the hundreds of 
cows—the sacred animals—which 
walk freely in the main streets. 

The Commission’s first contact 
with Prime Minister Nehru was lim- 
ited to strictly social conversation. 
He seldom raised his eyes to look at 
us directly and avoided mentioning 
Kashmir, speaking instead about the 
eight cultures of Delhi and recom- 
mending various interesting sight- 
seeing trips. When we finally began 
to talk about the matter at hand, he 
expressed himself in strong terms 
about Kashmir and offered us only 
conditional cooperation. 


URGED CONCESSIONS 


I was invited to Nehru’s home sev- 
eral times. Once, at a private dinner, 
I tried to convince him that India, 
under his inspiring leadership, should 
offer the whole world an example of 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes by making reasonable con- 


cessions to Pakistan. He reacted by © 


jumping on the chair and starting to 
preach vehemently: 


“You don’t seem to understand 
our position and our right. We 
are a secular state which is not 
based on religion and _ grants 
everyone freedom of conscience. 
Pakistan is a medieval state with 
an impossible theocratic concep- 
tion. It should never have been 
created, and it would never have 
happened had the British not 
stood behind this foolish idea of 
Jinnah.” [Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the first Prime Minister of Pakis- 
tan.—Eb. ] 


The Secretary-General of the In- 
dian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, warned the 
Commission officially: 

“The sands of time are running 
short; if the problem is not re- 
solved by reason, the sword will 
find the solution.” 

The negotiations proceeded slowly 
while people were being killed every 
day on the fighting fronts in Kash- 
mir. The Indian Government did not 
want us to go to Kashmir before 
some decision had been reached; so 


we negotiated about Kashmir, with- 
out the Kashmiri representatives, out- 
side of its borders, with the two gov- 
ernments which were disputing the 
allegiance of the Kashmiris. 

Finally, on August 13, 1948, the 
Commission adopted a_ resolution 
recommending to both governments 
a progressive withdrawal of troops 
from Kashmir while the way was pre- 
pared for a plebiscite. It was accept- 
ed by India and, with several con- 
ditions which showed a deep dis- 
trust of Indian intentions, by Pakis- 
tan as well. Only then were we 
allowed to fly to Srinagar, the Kash- 
miri: capital. We lived in one of the 
fabulous Maharajah’s guest houses 
and were entertained by Sheik Ab- 
dullah in the Maharajah’s palace and 
gardens. One had a feeling of un- 
reality living amid luxury and pomp 
in this beautiful place situated on a 
large lake almost at the foot of the 
snow-covered Himalayas. 

In Srinagar, the people would 
secretly come to see us or talk to us 
in the shops; they begged us—often 
in tears—to liberate them from In- 
dian rule. On one occasion, I was in 
Baramula, a town thirty-five miles 
from Srinagar. Half of the town was 
in ruins. We went from one place to 
another jumping over piles of bricks 
and stones, followed by thousands of 
the local people and surrounded by 
the Indian police. Someone made a 
speech claiming that all Kashmiris 
want to live in India. Most of the 
audience, looking half-dead, listened 
apathetically. Here and there, some- 
one shouted a slogan: “Long live In- 
dia, long live the Hindus and Mos- 
lems in a united India.” I had lived 
long enough in a totalitarian country, 
Yugoslavia, to recognize the feigned 
spontaneity of such demonstrations. 

Suddenly, a young man stepped 
out of the crowd shouting in English: 
“We want to join Pakistan.” The 
police quickly seized him. The Com- 
mission asked the local authorities to 
release him and bring him to the 
Mayor’s house, and, a few minutes 
later, the Mayor announced that the 
man was waiting for us. When he 


appeared, however, we saw that he 
was not the youth whom we had seen 
a little while before. The Mayor in. 
sisted that it was the same one, but 
the man said: 

“Yes, I am somebody else. My 
friend is in prison, but it does not 
matter; I can also tell you that we 
want to join Pakistan.” 

On the other hand, we were present 
at a Moslem service in an old mosque 
when Sheik Abdullah preached to sev. 
eral thousand Kashmiris, who 
listened to him, with mouths agape, 
in devotion and belief. The Kashmiri 
Prime Minister revealed in conversa- 
tions with individual members of the 
Commission his own uncertainty as 
to what solution would be in the best 
interest of Kashmir. Of one thing 
he was certain: He disliked intensely 
the idea of negotiations between 
Karachi and Delhi on the fate of 
Kashmir without his participation. 


FIGHTING HALTED 


The Commission continued its de- 
liberations in Paris during the last 
three months of 1948. Freed from in- 
ternal political pressures, the repre- 
sentatives of India and Pakistan were 
more inclined to meet each other 
halfway. They finally accepted an 
elaborate resolution, which detailed 
the various stages of a mutual with- 
drawal of troops from Kashmir and 
prepared the ground for an impar- 
tial, free and unfettered plebiscite. 
The fighting in Kashmir stopped at 
midnight on January 1, 1949; and, 
as Chairman of the Commission, | 
was privileged to report to the Secur- 
ity Council the successful fulfilment 
of the first part of our task. 

Since then, however, no progress 
has been made. The Commission re- 


turned to the subcontinent, but failed } 


to implement the terms of the resolu- 
tion, because India refused to inter- 
pret its wording as it had been pre- 
viously endorsed. The mission of Sir 
Owen Dixon met with the same fate, 
and so has Dr. Frank Graham. Ad 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, who was 
appointed Plebiscite Administrator at 
the beginning of 1949, is still waiting 
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for the situation in Kashmir to clear 
up sufficiently to permit the vote. 
Everything indicates that he will 
have to wait indefinitely. India has 
rejected in advance the Security 
Council’s latest recommendation— 
that the question of troop withdrawal 
be handed over to an arbitration 
committee if the mediation of Frank 
Graham should fail. So the baby is 
once more back in the lap of the 
Security Council. 
Meanwhile, the 
grave. 


atmosphere is 
Nehru refuses to accept the 
policy of the United Nations, and In- 
dian armies are on the Pakistani 
border. Pakistani extremists are 
threatening India with a holy war, 
and the feelings of the Moslem world 
from Algiers to Indonesia have been 
aroused. A war may start against the 
will of the leaders, ignited by those 
passions and hatreds which have al- 
ways given the worst counsel in 
human relations. The general mood 
indicates that the boiling point has 
been reached—that the people are no 
longer masters of the situation. Once 
that is so, little is needed to plunge 
these nations, and perhaps the entire 
world, into war. 

The Western world has a vital 
stake in a peaceful solution of the 
Kashmir problem, which gravely im- 
perils the entire cause of democracy. 
The area’s strategic importance is ob- 
vious: It lies on the road to both 
India and Pakistan, and, throughout 
ancient and modern history, its passes 
running from northwest to south 
have provided a route for invaders of 
the subcontinent. Russia is only 20 
miles away across a thin tongue of 
Afghan territory, and now the shad- 
ow of Red China looms close by. 

The Soviet Union has been watch- 
ing developments carefully. In the 
Security Council, it has abstained 
from voting whenever the Kashmir 
dispute was on the agenda. On the 
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UN MEDIATOR GRAHAM (shown with Zafruliah Khan) STILL HOPES FOR PEACE 


one hand, it does not wish to estrange 
the Moslem countries, some of which 
have caused considerable trouble for 
the Western world. On the other 
hand, it does not want to make any 
move against India and weaken Pan- 
dit Nehru’s strange policy of neutral- 
ity in the East-West struggle. Russia 
is interested in the prolongation of 
the Kashmir dispute and the con- 
tinuation of strained relations be- 
tween Pakistan and India. She is con- 
fident that there is enough explosive 
material on the subcontinent to keep 
the anti-Communist forces worried, 
busy and weakened—without her 
having to commit herself directly. 
Thus the Kashmir dispute clearly 
plays into Soviet hands and works 
very much to the detriment of the 
free world, India and Pakistan in- 
cluded. More resolute action on the 
part of the UN is imperative. 

The time seems to be ripe to re- 
move the Kashmir case from the 
scope of Chapter VI of the United 
Nations Charter, which is limited to 
conciliation, mediation and arbitra- 
tion, and to act under the provisions 
of Chapter VII, which concerns 
threats to peace. For the Kashmir 
problem has proved itself to be just 


that—a threat to world peace. 

The death of Liaquat Ali Khan has 
only intensified the problem. The 
ablest statesmanship, diplomatic agil- 
ity, moderation and spirit of com- 
promise—all these will be needed to 
settle the Kashmir dispute without 
resort to violence. When Liaquat Ali 
Khan was killed, a reservoir of these 
qualities was destroyed—these, and 
another quality all too rare in these 
parlous days: a sense of: humor. 

I remember once when the mem- 
bers of the Commission were invited 
to his seaside home on the outskirts 
of Karachi. On all other such occa- 
sions, only soft drinks had been 
served, but this time, before lunch, 
we were offered fine Scotch whiskey. 
To my surprise, Liaquat Ali Khan 
joined us in a highball. He took me 
to a corner of the room and said: 


“You know, Mr. Korbel, er re- 
ligion forbids us to drink alcohol; 
I know I am sinning. But I have 
worked all my life for the good of 
my people. I hope, when the day 
of judgment comes, God will 
weigh my good deeds against my 
sin of having a drink here and 
there, and that the balance will be 
in my favor. So let’s drink to the 
future of Kashmir.” 
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\\g = 00K,” people write to me, “you 
cai this page of yours “The 
Home Front,’ yet you keep writing 
about Stalin. There was never any- 
thing or anyone more foreign than 
that character. Don’t you have a 
‘garden any more? Have the birds 
stopped singing in Delaware?” 
These good friends have a point. 
Yesterday, while we were working in 
the garden, Edith happened to think 
of a friend of ours here in New 


York. All her life, this woman has 


been one of the jolliest people in the’ 


world—and now she is shut away in 
a sick-room. All about us the chrys- 
anthemums, marigolds and zinnias 
were blooming their heads off. The 
clouds were chasing each other across 
the sky. There was autumn coolness 
in the air, but the whole earth 
seemed warm. We naturally had the 
idea of sending some of this brilliant 
color to our friend in New York. 
And, since I was to come up on 
Monday morning, I became the elect- 
ed messenger. 

The point of this tale is that flow- 
ers are a talisman. They open human 
‘hearts. The bouquet with which I set 
out in the early morning was a 
flaming fire of red, gold and bronze. 
It was so large that I had to hold it 
above my head to prevent its being 
ruined by the crowds streaming into 
the train. So I went like the Statue 
of Liberty holding a botanical torch. 

My usual journey from Wilming- 
ton to New York is commuting at its 
most unconscious. I buy a Times, a 
Tribune, a Philadelphia /nquirer— 
and by the time I have absorbed the 
news, the train pulls through the 
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My Garden Will 
Outlive Stalin 


tunnel into the Pennsylvania Station. 
I yell for a taxi and, within a couple 
of minutes and without any exper- 
iences worth considering or record- 
ing, I am in THE New LeEabeR office 
reading proof. 

But this day was different. All 
these people who commute from Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia to New 
York on Monday morning came alive. 
Since 1931, I have been taking the 
same train. I don’t suppose that 
these same people have been riding 
these cars for 20 years. But it seems 
as if they have. Every Monday morn- 
ing, we take our places. We sit in 
approximately the same seats. We 
read our papers in silence. We see 
one another week after week, year 
after year, and we never say a word. 
I don’t know who these people are. 
I have no idea where or how they 
live. I never look at them. They never 
look at me. 

But this morning, as I have said, 
everything was different. I carried 
my red and gold botanical torch 
above my head, and, by some mir- 
acle, all these commuting puppets 
came to life. Figures which had 
seemed deaf and dumb for uncount- 
ed years suddenly became lively and 
human. They smiled. They asked 
questions. They started conversations. 
They wanted to know what sort of 
chrysanthemums these were. I wish 
Edith had been there. 

I explained that I am a farmer. I 
can talk about corn or wheat. But 
men don’t talk about flowers; those 
are for women. At least they used to 
be. Maybe things have changed now. 
At any rate, there was talk, there was 


friendliness. | discovered that these 
commuting puppets, too, have gar. 
dens. They even have wives—and 
their ladies love flowers. 

And there is one old maid on this 
train. She is a regular. Every Mon- 
day morning, she is there—scrawny, 
unhappy, businesslike. For years, 
I have been avoiding her, though my 
unnecessary, for she 
travels as unconsciously as if she 
were the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
only passenger. But this morning she 
smiled—at my flowers. (Not at me. 
Careful now! This magic of the blos- 
soms may go too far.) 

I think, on the whole, our com- 
muter conversations were something 
less than successful. I tried to ex- 
plain to my surprising new friends 
the uses of gardens. There is some- 
thing healing and comforting about 
the repetitiousness of nature—about 
the changes which follow one an- 
other with the meticulousness of the 
planets and the calendar. That is why 
farmers and gardeners are less dis- 
turbed than other folks about what 
Stalin or some other son-of-a-gun 
plots against the world. Springtime 
and harvest, they naturally think, 
went on a good many years before 
these desperately crazy new theories 
and people got started. They will go 
on for a good many years after all 
of them have been forgotten. 

Yesterday, we put the garden to 
sleep for the winter. The vines and 
bushes—tomatoes, egg-plants, beans, 
broccoli, peppers—we pulled up. 
Those that had bugs on them went to 
the bonfire. Those that were free of 
vermin went to the humus pile. We 
planted a new lawn which, we hope, 
will be green through the winter. The 
roses and chrysanthemums we piled 
high with peat-moss and top-soil— 
in the hope of keeping them warm 
against the frost. And bulbs we 
planted in long rows—tulips, daffo- 
dils, lilies. In the spring, there will 
be a glorious resurrection. We know 
all about the troubles in the world. 
But we have something nice to look 
forward to. And no sulking cynic can 
rob us of our dream. 


concern is 
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DATELINE: MOSCOW 


Three of the four American correspondents in the Soviet Union have 
Russian wives whom the Kremlin hasn't allowed to leave the country 





We publish below an open letter to 
the Moscow News by the New York 
Times’s Russian expert, Harry 
Schwartz, on the problem of get- 
ting information to and from 
Russia. The letter, taken from the 
Guild Reporter, is preceded by a 
commentary from Arnold Beich- 
man on the most tragic aspect of 
all—the holding of our Moscow 
correspondents’ families as virtual 
hostages in the Soviet Union. 











By Arnold Beichman 


ARRY SCHWARTZ of the New York 
Times has performed a major 
public service with his open letter to 
the deaf-eared editor of the Moscow 
News. Schwartz reveals that the cov- 
erage of Russia by two major Ameri- 
can press agencies—the Associated 
Press and the United Press—is trag- 
ically tainted. Schwartz’s letter dis- 
closes that three of the four non- 
Communist American correspondents 
in Moscow (there’s a Daily Worker 
reporter) are men whose families are 
tegarded as Soviet citizens by the 
Soviet Government. 

The three correspondents involved 
(and their names are mentioned here 
not to shame them but merely for 
the record) are Eddy Gilmore of the 
AP, his assistant Thomas Whitney, 
and Henry Shapiro of the UP. Gil- 
more and Shapiro have children born 
in the Soviet Union of their Russian 
wives. Whitney is childless. 

No one with a touch of humanity 
in him can do anything but pity men 
involved in so deep a personal trag- 
edy. No possible reflection can be 
cast upon their honor. We can but 
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feel their agony, torn as they are 
between duty to their profession 
and the love they bear their families. 
Here, indeed, is another example of 
the inhumanity of the Soviet regime. 

And having said that, what of the 
American people who are entirely de- 
pendent for news from within the 
Soviet Union upon newspapermen 
whose personal happiness depends 
entirely upon the Kremlin barbari- 
ans? It is understandable that the 
AP and UP executives are reluctant 
to transfer Gilmore, Whitney and 
Shapiro out of Moscow, since there 
is every certainty that their wives 
and children would be prevented 
from leaving the Soviet Union. 

So long as Gilmore, Whitney and 
Shapiro are in Moscow, however, 
the American press is privy to black- 
mail reporting. Yet it would be a 
heartless fanatic who would sacrifice 
wife and child to achieve in this 
case a debatable end. 

These men are prisoners of the 
Kremlin, with their families held as 
ransom. We must, therefore, with all 
the power at our command, press 
the Soviet Government to free these 
newspapermen and their families. 

It is essential for our Government, 
for the United Nations and its sub- 
ordinate agencies, for the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
for the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, for the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, for the 
American Newspaper Guild and for 
all similar organizations to raise a 
world cry of protest against this out- 
rage against innocent human beings. 

Our State Department must insist 
on high-level negotiations with Soviet 


authorities—at once—seeking an 
end to this particular piece of devil- 
try which desecrates every decent hu- 
man emotion. It is not too much to 
ask that the sessions of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris be made an 
international forum where this issue 
can be raised time and again until 
Gilmore, Whitney and Shapiro and 
their families are permitted to de- 
part safely from the Soviet Union. 
And if we fail, let not our failure 
lead to the separation of these men 
from their families. Let them instead 
remain until, perhaps, a miracle in- 
tervenes to save them. Until then, 
their residence in the Soviet Union 
will be a most significant symbol of 
the Kremlin’s incredible infamy. 


By Harry Schwartz 


Pror. MikHaiLt Morozov, Epiror 
THE Macazine “News” 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Dear Proressor Morozov: 

N THE PAST FEW MONTHS, your 

magazine has suggested a public 
discussion in your columns on ways 
of reducing present international ten- 
sions. You have invited journalists 
to participate in this discussion. 

May I, as a working newspaper- 
man and a member of the American 
Newspaper Guild, offer a contribu- 
tion along the lines you have sug- 
gested? I speak only for myself, but 
I know that many other American 
journalists feel as I do. 

There are, of course, many reasons 
for present international tension and 
fear. However, here I wish to discuss 
only those which concern journalists. 

Newspapermen cannot solve the 
problem of controlling atomic energy 
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MOSCOW 


CONTINUED 


or the like. Their job is to keep their 
readers well informed by presenting 
the facts about current events and 
by helping their readers to under- 
stand what these facts mean. 

Insofar as our work concerns for- 
eign countries, it can help the cause 
of peace by furthering common un- 
derstanding between different peoples 
thousands of miles apart. 

On the other hand, of course, 
journalists have the obligation of 
warning their readers when the rulers 
of a country want war, not peace. 
In the 1930s, this essential informa- 
tion was supplied by many corre- 
spondents concerned with Germany 
and Japan. These warnings played a 





Ep STEVENs sent pro-Soviet dispatches until 
his Russian wife could leave the country. 


significant role in preparing the free 
world for the fascist aggression which 
followed. 

If today there is the same aggres- 
sive spirit in any country, the honest 
journalist must report that, too. 

Since it is best in such matters to 
speak frankly, I must write that there 
are many things the Soviet Govern- 
ment has done and is doing which 
alarm honest journalists here. We 
cannot understand, for example, why 
your government denounced Robert 
Magidoff as a spy and deported him. 
So far as we could judge from the 
evidence your newspapers reported, 
Mr. Magidoff had no connection with 


espionage and had done nothing to. 


merit such treatment. We feel the 
same way about the treatment given 
William Oatis, treatment which your 
government supports. 

More generally, we resent the way 
your press, radio, movies and theater 
represent all American correspon- 
dents as liars, warmongers and spies. 
This is simply slander and falsehood. 

Many American newspapermen 
would like to visit your country, 
learn about its people, its achieve- 
ments and its problems, and report 
these to our people. Yet it is almost 
impossible for any of us to get visas. 
A colleague of mine has tried for a 
year to obtain admission to your 
country, without success. This case 
is not exceptional. There are today 
only four American correspondents 
in your country representing non- 
Communist newspapers or press as- 
sociations. This is far fewer than the 
number in much smaller countries 
such as Great Britain or France. 

We know also that the few Ameri- 
can reporters in your country are 
tightly restricted. Usually, they must 
remain in Moscow and have few op- 
portunities to travel. Large areas of 
your country have not been visited 
by an American reporter for years. 
In Moscow, we know, our corre- 
spondents lead a lonely life. Your 
people are ‘afraid to speak to them, 
to invite them to their homes, or 
otherwise to permit them the close 
friendly contact which is indispens- 
able to true understanding between 
individuals as between peoples. 

The whole world knows that no 
reporter may send a word from your 
country unless it goes through care- 
ful censorship. And we know that 
your censorship often forbids impor- 
tant material to leave your country, 
even material which has appeared in 
your own press. 

Under these conditions, how can 
we believe that what our corre- 
spondents send from Moscow is even 
that limited portion of the whole 
truth which they are able to learn? 

I cannot close this list of things 
which disturb journalists here with- 


out mentioning some personal mat- 
ters. 

Three of the four nen-Communist 
American correspondents in Moscow 
are married to Soviet citizens. Two of 
these three have children born in 
your country who are considered So- 
viet citizens. We know that your 
government does not permit these 
Soviet citizens who are married to, 
or are the children of, our corre- 
spondents to leave your country. If 
those correspondents are shifted to 
other posts, they must leave their 
families in your country and may 
perhaps never be able to see them 
again. 

We know of the personal anguish 
suffered by one American correspond- 
ent recently, who left your country 
briefly and then waited in fear and 
trembling for weeks for the visa 
which would permit him to return 
to his family and his post. How can 
such men write objectively? How can 
such an inhumane attitude be justi- 
fied? 

I cannot help contrasting the prob- 
lems facing an American journalist 
wishing to cover the Soviet Union 
with those of Soviet journalists as- 
signed to this country. So far as | 
know, they have no obstacles getting 
American visas and entering the U.S. 

Once here, they can go to any 
part of the land, speak to our people, 
visit them freely, and otherwise learn 
to appreciate what is going on here. 
When they have written their dis- 
patches, Soviet journalists send them 
out freely without censorship of any 
kind. Under these circumstances, 
your reporters here could make a 
great contribution to common under- 
standing if they would. 

So let me close with an appeal 
through you to your rulers. If the 
Soviet Government really wants peace, 
I can think of no better way of dem- 
onstrating it than by making it pos- 
sible for our reporters to enter your 
country, travel around it, learn to 
know your people, and then write 
freely about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SCHWARTZ 


The New Leader 
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Report from Canada 


Profits and prices high; battle on controls 


By A. Andras 


OTTAWA 
P RINCESS ELIZABETH and_ her 
consort implanted the Crown 
more firmly than ever as part of the 
British parliamentary system in this 
country during their recent visit here. 
Huge crowds and formal flummeries 
attended their tour across the Domin- 
ion. But stern realities have now 
driven the royal couple off the front 
pages and replaced them with Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Korea and, getting closer 
to home, the high cost of living. The 
sharpest debate in the House of Com- 
mons, now in session, has centered 
around price controls. The CCF and 
Tories have joined to attack the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to keep prices in 
check, but Prime Minister St. 
Laurent, with a swollen majority, has 
made very plain his determination 
not to give way. In the anti-inflation 
fight, the Prime Minister and his 
cabinet have been banking rather 
heavily on credit restrictions in in- 
stalment buying, higher interest rates, 
stiffer taxes, a savings-bond drive 
and, more recently, an attack on re- 
sale price-fixing. 

Oddly enough, inflation has not 
touched off the great wage drives that 
were hinted at during recent labor 
conventions. It might well be that 
escalator clauses are proving a safety 
valve. Strikes are at a low ebb; wage 
increases aren’t too hard to get, what 
with high prices and high profits. 

As a matter of fact, the two major 
labor congresses are still busy digest- 
ing their annual conventions. The 
Trades and Labor Congress (AFL) 
split on continuance of the joint con- 
sultative committee which the four 
labor centers in Canada had set up 
less than a year ago; the TLC’s de- 
cision to withdraw was carried by 
an insignificant majority, debate was 
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hot and the issue was hardly settled 
with any degree of finality. So un- 
easy were the convention delegates 
that the executive had to state that 
united action with other branches of 
labor could be arranged on certain 
specific issues. Apparently, the action 
was not merely an automatic follow- 
up of the AFL’s like move about a 
month before. There were native rea- 
sons for it, one of which seems to 
have been a distaste for the Canadian 
Congress of Labor’s active support 
of the CCF. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor 
is having its share of trials, too. The 
Rieve-Baldanzi feud in the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers inevitably reached into 
Canada and, at the Congress conven- 
tion, exploded long-standing differ- 
ences among top Congress leaders. 
The Steelworker-led anti-Baron cau- 
cus had its way on whether Sam 
Baron, TWUA director ousted by 
Rieve, should be re-elected to the ex- 
ecutive. The upshot was the resigna- 
tion, minutes later, of Secretary- 
Treasurer Pat Conroy, chief officer 
of the Congress since 1941 and one 
of its principal architects. The differ- 
ences which led to his resignation 
still exist (quite apart from the Baron 
issue) and the Congress will have to 
resolve them one way or another. 

Meanwhile, the Congress, through 
its Ontario provincial federation, is 
actively engaged in promoting CCF 
fortunes. PAC men, money and ma- 
chinery have been set in motion for 
the November 22 provincial elections, 
with CCL members as candidates in 
a number of ridings. This election 
will see a much closer cooperation 
between CCF and CCL-PAC organ- 
izations. In the past, they tended to 
run parallel rather than as a single 
unit. But events of the last few years 
have strengthened the views of the 
CCL on direct political action behind 


the CCF. At one time, the Congress 
had to parade through the formality 
of endorsing the CCF anew at each 
convention. Now such endorsement is 
taken for granted. The UAW’s swing 
into line behind the CCF will cer- 
tainly help in areas where it is the 
major labor organization. It now has 
a full-time PAC director for Canada. 

Just how well the CCF will do is 
hard to say this early. The over-rep- 
resented rural ridings pretty well 
hold the key to the Government, and 
Ontario’s farmers are the last great 
stronghold of Toryism in Canada. 
But the CCF is now the Official Op- 
position in Ontario and should at 
least retain that position. 

Out in British Columbia, the CCF 
got an encouraging shot in the arm. 
It won a recent by-election in what 
had looked like a very unpromising 
contest. (This is the second such vic- 
tory in recent months, the first one 
having happened in Saskatchewan.) 
It was a necessary lift to a section 
of the party which had been going 
through a painful factional struggle 
over foreign policy, among other 
things. This has been resolved and 
CCF ranks in British Columbia are 
now better. consolidated than before. 
But throughout the CCF, attitudes on 
American foreign policy, NATO, 
Korea—to cite some examples—are 
undergoing a change. The CCF is 
seriously re-examining and reweigh- 
ing its whole position on rearmament 
and other aspects of the preservation 
of democracy. 

Canadian labor, as a whole, has 
greatly matured in the last year or 
two in the foreign-policy field. Thanks 
largely to the ICFTU, to which both 
labor congresses belong, the problems 
of a united, anti-Communist West- 
ern Europe and of Asia have become 
matters of concern to the workers of 
Canada. But on, say, price con- 
trols, labor and the farmers are miles 
apart. Communication between the 
two classes is still poor on many 
other domestic problems. For some 
time to come, this will be of major 
concern to the CCF, which alone pre- 
sents a common program to both. 








EDUCATION: 


By David Heaps 


Educational Director, Upholsterers’ International Union, AFL 
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Picketing and political action| 
alone can't satisfy the long-3 


range needs of U.S. labor @ 


EPRESENTING more than 8 million organized work- 

ers, the 700 delegates at the recent AFL convention 
in San Francisco unanimously approved the financing of 
an unprecedented political war chest. They voted to raise 
the monthly per capita tax from three to four cents, 
which will provide additional revenue of almost $1 mil- 
lion per year, to subsidize continuing year-round political 
activities. In addition, a voluntary campaign was launched 
to collect $1 from each AFL member for the 1952 na- 
tional elections. The CIO, presumably, will at the proper 
time similarly exhort its membership. 

It was the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 that 
formally precipitated the AFL into organized politics, 
and spurred the CIO, whose Political Action Committee 
was established in 1944 by Sidney Hillman. On every 
possible occasion since 1947, the Act has been used as a 
rallying cry to weld workers more solidly together for 
concerted action. But the 1950 national elections demon- 
strated convincingly (as many labor leaders had been 
saying privately) that this belabored symbol of oppres- 
sion was dismally ineffective as a means of uniting labor 
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membership and obtaining cohesive political action. The 
results still rankle: It was not pleasant to suffer a public 
demonstration of the fact that strike solidarity could not 
be projected into the sphere of political activity. 

Today, as before, other means than picket lines and 
election slogans are needed to achieve a cohesive labor 
membership striving toward common social and political 
objectives. More than promises of quick political success 
or threats of anti-labor laws are necessary if the organ- 
ized labor movement is to fulfill its increasing obligations 
to its members and the general public. Even impressive 
political kitties and slick electoral machines will not alone 
provide the answer to labor’s long-range needs. 

Basic programs of labor education, on both member- 
ship and leadership levels, aimed at increasingly respon- 
sible union and community citizenship, is one concrete 
method which has not been sufficiently attempted. 

Although a growing number of trade unions recognize 
that an urgent need exists for effective training and 
orientation, the labor movement as a whole still does not 
admit that education can be a logical foundation for 
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strength at the bargaining table, for effective political 
action, and for the acceptance of increasing national re- 
sponsibilities. 

As a result, inadequate support and direction are given 
to labor education programs by both the AFL and CIO 
national offices. Their central educational agencies, work- 
ing primarily on an informational and advisory basis, 
tread their understaffed, under-financed way to provide 
only that scanty assistance which severely curtailed facili- 
ties permit. Representing some 15,000,000 workers, these 
two national federations have not encouraged labor edu- 
cation with anything like the same zeal which they ex- 
pend in other realms of labor interest. Their annual con- 
ventions, at which policies are debated and formulated, 
invariably stress the urgent need for education; adequate 
assistance to fill this need has yet to be provided. While 
thousands of dollars will be expended to guide workers 
in the crucial job of voting “the right way,” virtually 
nothing is allotted for the equally important iask of basic 
education and training. 

Official lip-service to workers’ education nevertheless 
continues to be given regularly and unanimously at CIO 
and AFL conventions. Many affiliated international unions 
consequently fit their actions to the spiritlessness of the 
resolutions by displaying bland indifference and, in some 
cases, hostility to any such idea. Acceptance of the 
premise that intelligent economic goals can best be 
secured through the strength of an informed, as well as a 
loyal, membership is still restricted. Union growth con- 
tinues to be dependent on the principle of direction from 
the top rather than through increased information and 
participation at the base. 


A FEW UNIONS SET PACE 


A small number of unions, however, including some of 
the most influential in the country, maintain functional 
educational departments. In their own separate ways and 
frequently with limited resources, they undertake to re- 
solve, with the aid of education, the critical issues of 
labor growth and responsibility. Such individual unions, 
although still a minority in the total labor picture, are 
setting a pace which places them well ahead of the na- 
tional federation—AFL or CIO—to which they belong. 
These unions are concerned with teaching their members 
on various levels of responsibility to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to their unions and their fellow workers. Emphasis 
is given to courses which discuss basic labor subjects like 
grievance procedure, labor legislation and collective bar- 
gaining. Other courses, such as economics, labor history, 
national and international affairs, are offered to provide 
general background knowledge. Implicit in this training 
is the assumption that good unionism means good citizen- 
ship—that the proper discharge of responsibilities within 
a democratic union contributes to the growth of a more 
equitable industrial democracy. 

Hopes had been raised last year that Congress would 
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authorize the passage of a Government-financed federal 
Labor Extension Service with services to. be furnished by 
state educational institutions. In his State of the Union 
message to the Eighty-first Congress on January 4, 1950; 
President Truman emphasized that “a full understanding 
of the problems of modern labor relations is of such im- 
portance that I recommend the establishment of a labor 
extension service to encourage educational activities in 


this field.” 
AFL-CIO DIFFERENCES 


Although the proposed bill had some questionable fea- 
tures, it offered an opportunity for labor unions to obtain 
a partial loaf of workers’ education where previously only 
crumbs had been available. But basic differences in in- 
terpretation and policy arose between AFL and CIO 
leaders. As a result of these stratospheric differences (due 


..as much to personality as to policy conflicts), both the 


Senate and House bills were buried in their respective 
committees, and education for the mass of members re- 
mained in the same low estate as before the President’s 
message. 

Some 48 AFL, CIO and independent unions through- 
out the country are listed as having educational depart- 
ments. These range from a very few which promote vig- 
orous programs to others whose use of the word “educa- 
tion” possesses only coincidental significance. Too fre- 
quently, education is reduced to the’status of a peripheral 
activity subject to the whims of indifferent senior officials, 
who maintain educational departments primarily for peri- 
odic and antiseptic display purposes. Programs exist on 
a “showpiece” basis, interred neatly in a yearly report, 
and rigidly circumscribed to prevent any activity pro- 
moting the development of leadership and increased in- 
tra-union participation. 

Many unions, including some of the wealthiest in the 
country, make no pretense to having educational pro- 
grams for their members. These organizations, frequently 
long-established and conservative craft unions, reject 
“education” categorically: Narrow economic gains and 
existing bureaucratic hierarchies still are the basis on 
which policies are determined. To such unions, educa- 
tional programs are alien and even frivolous activities 
for sober organizations concerned with “real” issues like 
more jobs and better pay. Local unions of such organiza- 
tions, however, have been known on occasion to strike 
out boldly and introduce their own individual programs. 

Other unions oppose effective workers’ education be- 
cause their political equilibrium, it is feared, can be upset 
by training members who might then become the van- 
guard of an effective opposition. Internal considerations 
apparently decide that the union balance of power is too 
fragile an instrument to suffer tampering by any “in- 
tellectual” in charge of the Education Department. In- 
variably, officials of such organizations cite the isolated 
examples of the “educated” worker who left the union to 
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place his newly-found knowledge at the disposal of man- 
agement, or who utilized his learning to lead a rebellion 
against the existing administration. And, of course, there 
have been rare instances of members who became com- 
pany personnel managers or, as in the case of students at 
the now defunct Chicago Labor College, who utilized 
special training (in this instance, a knowledge of par- 
liamentary procedure) to unseat a vulnerable adminis- 
tration. 

Sheer lack of finances, on the other hand, prevents 
some of the smaller international unions from seriously 
engaging in educational work. A constant change in mem- 
bership and staff personnel characterizes the composition 
of many unions: There is therefore no visible end to 
educational activity and to the possible drain on their 
limited resources. The same basic program may well re- 
main necessary for the same area year after year. The 
financial and technical assistance required by these unions 
for educational purposes is just not forthcoming. 

Although preliminary reactions among members run 
from eager enthusiasm to open hostility, the surprising 
fact is that large numbers of unionists are interested in 
educational activity. The pursuit of knowledge, pure and 
simple, is perhaps outweighed by more practical consid- 
erations. Some believe such training may be valuable 
to them as current or future office-holders; others are 
keenly conscious of their skimpy formal education. A not 
inconsiderable number, however, simply feel education is 
“good” for them and their local unions, and that it will 
enable them to discharge more effectively their respon- 
sibilities to their union and their community. It is the 
latter group that brings a new light into the labor edu- 
cator’s eye, causes him to forget his most recent setback, 
and convinces him, at least temporarily, that in dedica- 
tion to the common weal his work has few peers. 


BIG JOB REMAINS 


But membership demand is frequently inchoate and 
groping: The excellent work being performed by pro- 
gressive unions reaches only a fraction of the potential 
“student body.” The big job remains to be done. The 
general situation will not be materially improved until 
definite recognition has been given, by more top leaders, 
that labor education is important and must accordingly 
be supported with finances and personnel. Firm head-office 
support can act as a directive to obtain the vital coopera- 
tion of local officers—lack of it will permit representatives 
to resist any program considered experimental, involving 
more responsibility, and of intangible value. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no indication that enough influential fed- 
eration and individual union authorities are ready to 
support labor education. They are apparently too con- 
cerned about the state of their unions to worry about the 
state of their individual members. 

The heightened role organized labor has assumed in 
politics, however, may provide the impetus which work- 


ers’ education has long needed. Frenzied cries of “labor 
domination” to the contrary, union participation in na. 
tional affairs is fixed and irrevocable. Although not 
given the status it has demanded, organized labor is an 
active participant in Government defense and mobiliza- 
tion agencies. With their industry counterparts, union 
representatives serve on special public and private com. 
mittees designed to stabilize the economic strength of the 
country. And as with industry and Government, organized 
labor is not overburdened with qualified representatives 
to assume these jobs either within the trade-union strue- 
ture or on the national scene. While an increasing need 
exists for skilled and informed union representatives to 
handle important full-time and consultant posts, a con- 
comitant need exists also for rank-and-file members and 
lower-level leaders to understand the policies and actions 
of their representatives in Washington and other centers 
of activity. 

In international affairs, too, organized labor has as- 
sumed new duties, so that in this area, also, a more in- 
telligent appreciation and accompanying increased practi- 
cal effort are required. The strategic position of trade 
unions in Western Europe permits an opportunity for dir- 
ect contact and assistance which can contribute solidly to 
the strengthening of the European democracies. Far East- 
ern colonial workers respond more freely to American 
trade-union representatives than to accredited emissaries 
of this country, who are often tainted with the accusation 
of being spokesmen for an “imperialist” power. Labor 
plays an important role in the administration and execu- 
tion of ECA. The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, dedicated to international trade-union 
growth and to combating Communist influence within or- 
ganized labor, is supported in great measure by American 
trade-union resources. The ICFTU, representing more 
than 52 million workers in 60 countries, including many 
in Africa and Asia, has a vital importance in today’s 
global struggle. American labor has asked that the State 
Department appoint representatives to its international 
staff, and that appointments from labor’s ranks (instead 
of primarily from industry) be considered for ministerial 
and ambassadorial posts. 

All these conditions necessitate the creation of an in- 
creasingly alert and informed corps of union members 
and officers to assume functional responsibility, and to 
understand and support intelligently broader union 
policies. Workers’ education can be a systematic means 
to achieve these goals. The degree of support and recog: 
nition, financial as well as administrative, which organ- 
ized labor gives to its own educational programs can be 
an important factor in labor’s development. The future of 
labor education—its towering objectives, its uneven ac- 
complishments, its flagrant inconsistencies—may well 
prove a criterion of how responsible trade unions are 


accepting and fulfilling the great obligations thrust upon 
them. 


The New Leader 
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DALLIN 


DECADE before the Second 

World War, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment faced a situation in Man- 
churia strikingly parallel to that of 
the British in Iran today. The man- 
ner in which Stalin dealt at that time 
with a popular movement against his 
brand of imperialism is highly in- 
structive. 

The railroads which she built in 
Manchuria fifty years ago gave Rus- 
sia the same power and _ influence 
there which Britain’s oil concession 
afforded her in Iran. As the first rail 
lines in that backward province, they 
provided the basis for a new Russian 
imperial domain in the Far East. The 
southern section of the line had to be 
ceded to Japan after the disastrous 
war of 1904-05. Howere, the Chinese 
.Eastern Railway in North Manchuria 
remained in Russian hands; and 
Harbin, where the main offices were 
located, rapidly became a stronghold 
of Russian trade, political influence 
and intrigue. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution, 
Lenin for a time toyed with the idea 
of turning the railroad over to the 
Chinese. He soon decided against it, 
however, and Stalin never gave the 
possibility a minute’s thought. Since 
1924, the Soviet Government has held 
fast to this once-reviled “outpost of 
Russian imperialism” in the Far East. 
In 1926, the Politburo formulated its 
policy in a resolution supporting 
“strict maintenance of the actual con- 
trol of the line in the hands of the 
Soviet authorities.” 

Under Stalin, the Chinese Eastern 
grew to be a vast imperial complex 
in its own right: It controlled the 
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By David J. Dallin 


Stalin Had His 
‘Iran’ In 1929 


telephone and telegraph system of 
Northern Manchuria, maintained a 
flotilla of river vessels, and owned 
considerable land, schools, museums, 
etc. 

Beginning in 1926, a new nation- 
alist movement, headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek, swept rapidly across all of 
China. Chiang’s victorious armies 
were forced by Japanese and Soviet 
opposition to halt at the Manchurian 
border, but a strong popular move- 
ment in the northern province de- 
manded Chinese-Manchurian nation- 
alization of the Chinese Eastern. On 
July 10, 1929, in a move much like 
that of Premier Mossadegh’s govern- 
ment in Iraq, the Manchurian author- 
ities seized the railroad. The action 
was unquestionably a violation of 
agreements signed with Moscow, but 
the Chinese and Manchurians looked 
to the West, particularly the United 
States, for aid and sympathy. 

Three days after the seizure of 
the railroad, Moscow delivered an 
ultimatum demanding complete res- 
toration of the status quo. The only 
Chinese reply was a statement by 
Chiang Kai-shek that “Red imperial- 
ism is more dangerous than White.” 

Back then, Communists in general, 
and Russian Communists in particu- 
lar, were still sensitive to criticism 
and even capable of criticizing them- 
selves. What difference is there, some 
Communists were asking, between 
classical imperialism and current Sov- 
iet actions in Manchuria? The au- 
thoritative magazine Bolshevik cited 
“voices heard to the effect that we 
should give up the Chinese Easter 
Railway.” Stalin’s voice, however, 


was not among them—and that fact 
proved decisive. 

Stalin proceeded to create a 
“Special Far Eastern Red Army” of 
100,000 men, including 7,000 GPU 
troops transferred from Europe. Be- 
fore long, border clashes of increas- 
ing size and severity were under way. 
At length, in November 1929, the 
Soviet Government launched a major 
offensive. In a series of sharp battles, 
the Red Army captured the towns of 
Manchuli, Dalainor and Hailar. A 
heavy air attack resulted in 2,000 cas- 
ualties and considerable damage. A 
full-scale war between the U.S.S.R. 
and China was in progress. 

Alarmed, U. S. Secretary of State 
Stimson called for collective action 
by all the signatories of the Kellog 
Peace Pact, outlawing war as an in- 
strument of national policy, which 
had just been signed by practically 
every nation in the world, including 
the Soviet Union. July 24, the date 
set by President Hoover for a cele- 
bration of the treaty that was to 
banish war forever, came right in the 
midst of the gathering Manchurian 
war clouds. 

Stimson’s appeal for a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Sino-Soviet war won 
the support of Britain and France, 
but it merely provoked vast indigna- 
tion from Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Maxim Litvinov. In his reply, Litvin- 
ov" bluntly asserted that the Soviet 
Government “cannot permit interven- 
tion by anyone in either the negotia- 
tions or the fighting.” 

All efforts at mediation failed. 
Moscow demanded surrender, and 
not one nation or international body 
was prepared to lend aid to the 
Chinese. 

Finally, China yielded and asked 
for armistice negotiations, which 
took place on December 3. An agree- 
ment was signed the same day, com- 
pletely restoring the status quo on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. The line 
remained in Soviet hands until sev- 
eral years later, when Stalin sold it 
to Japan—thereby virtually conced- 
ing Manchuria to the ascendant pow- 
er of Japanese militarism. 
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ELLO. . . . It’s just ten years 
4 since the last of these columns 
came out of the sanctum. Truly a 
Red Decade, as Gene Lyons would 
say. Just ten years to the day. No one 
would believe then what we said 
about that “cleancut” Alger Hiss. 
Whittaker Chambers was a shy, 
chubby little guy who’d walk you 
carefully te your subway station and 
disappear. Lee Pressman wept when 
Phil Murray asked him if he was a 
Communist. John Abt cried aloud in 
Sidney Hillman’s private office: 
“What would you have me do, desert 
my wife and sister?” 

Pearl Harbor was not yet. The 
comrades were ganging up on an iso- 
lationist, John L. Lewis. Now, ten 
years later, Harry Bridges takes him- 
self to a Washington hotel and sends 
an emissary to John L. asking him 
to lead a new leftist labor movement 
organized a week earlier in a New 
York hotel by an overly cautious 
Harry Bridges who checked the 
parlor carefully for microphones and 
turned the radio on high so no one 
outside could hear. 


oe » 
Just ten years and the sign of the 


times is the Swiss Federal Council’s 
bid for enough money from its Na- 
tional Chamber for the purchase of 
200 French 13-ton tanks—to defend 
itself against guess who? 

And the “agrarian reformers” of 
China now have several route armies. 
One in Shanghai issuing anti-Semitic 
decrees ordering all Jewish displaced 
persons to leave China immediately. 
. . . But why expect them to be any 
less anti-Semitic than their Caucasian 
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HEARD On the LEFT 


By Victor Riesel 


Columnist Returns 
After Ten Years 





“Heard On the Left” was begun 
more than a dozen years ago by our 
Managing Editor at the time, Victor 
Riesel. Continued by others after 
he left this magazine, it became 
virtually an institution. Now Mr. 
Riesel, who is a nationally syndicat- 
ed labor columnist, returns to these 
pages in the same role he filled so 
well before. 





comrades who, in Rumania, for ex- 
ample, have organized teams to visit 
thousands of Jewish families and 


. “convince” them to renounce their 


desire to go “to the so-called land of 
promise,” that phrase being a direct 
quote from the Soviet radio. 

Or as Moshe Bar-Tal, Israeli labor 
leader now a U.S. Labor Dept. guest 
here, explains it—there are the Stal- 
inist labor leaders in Israel who 
passed on word that unless the His- 
tadrut greeted Lombardo Toledano, 
the Soviet’s Latin American whip, 
when he arrived in Palestine, some 
30,000 Jews behind the Iron Curtain 
might never get out. And if the Israeli 
labor federation sent delegates to the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Milan, there’d be 
strikes, disruption and splintering of 
the Israeli labor movement. . . . 

Nazi anti-Semitism, Soviet anti- 
Semitism, what difference? 


— 
And while we’re on it, didn’t one 


of the leftwing leaders at Ford Local 
600 shout at one of Walter Reuther’s 
attorneys, who happened to be Jew- 
ish: “It’s too bad we didn’t let Hitler 
take care of all the Jews!” Of course 
this happened. The House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has the 


records and will make them public 
when it probes Detroit next year. ... 
ee 

Ten years! The faces have changed 
in Washington. The New Dealers 
are more portly now, less fiery. Only 
Dave Niles is still about in the back- 
ground quietly helping President 
Truman with minorities problems. 
Robert Nathan’s got a big research 
shop. Leon Henderson advises foreign 
governments. Tommy the Cork does 
some hefty lobbying— including a bit 
here and there, at a price, for the 
Chinese Nationalists. .. . 

Which brings to mind the reason 
for the sudden death of the so-called 
investigation of the so-called China 
Lobby. There is no China Lobby. In- 
stead, first probings revealed that the 
only men who took money from the 
Chinese Nationalists were close to the 
White House, or in the White House, 
or recommended by those in the 
White House, or some who had 
actually been in the President’s Cabi- 
net. The men accused of running a 
China lobby, it was discovered, had 
actually spent thousands in behalf of 
Chiang Kai-shek because they be- 
lieved him an ally betrayed. 

 aaes, aes, 

OUT OF THE SANCTUM: Actor 
John Garfield, now being investigat- 
ed by the Dept. of Justice, will enter- 
tain the British royal family at the 
Royal Command Film Performance 
in London. That’s a long way from 
all that rabid talk at the Bronx Free 
Fellowship and_ the proletarian 
Group Theater, isn’t it, John? ... 
Some of the Hollywood crowd who 
can’t get work because of their 
Commie ties are opening schools for 
actors in New York... . 

There’s been a big shakeup in the 
left-wing unions. Leaders even as 
high as Jim Durkin, the professional 
workers’ chief, have been purged and 
are looking for work. . . . Heavy 
rumors have it that George Kennan, 
the Russian specialist now in self-im- 
posed “exile” in Princeton, will 
shortly return to the State Depart- 
ment. If and when the post is open, 
he may go to Moscow as envoy. 


The New Leader 
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The curious new theory 


of Edward Crankshaw—who thinks Stalin is 


a ‘nationalist’-—smacks of racialism 


RUSSIA 





By MOONSHINE 


Despite our many competent observers of Soviet affairs, 
certain British writers, not always qualified by dint of 
training or objectivity, have had a persistent and dispro- 
portionate influence in some American circles. Cases in 
point are Isaac Deutscher (see THE New Leaver, September 
24, 1949) and E. H. Carr (THe New Leaver, March 19, 
1951). The current favorite among British “‘Russian ex- 
perts,” 42-year-old Edward Crankshaw, is not a trained 
academician like Carr or an ideologue of Leninism like 
Deutscher. His interest in the Soviet state dates from 
1941, when he went to Moscow with a British military mis- 
sion. Before joining the army in 1937, Crankshaw was a 
German translator, novelist, and art, music, book and thea- 
ter critic. But since his Russia and the Russians (1946), 
his articles have been featured in influential U.S. newspa- 


pers and magazines. The thesis of his current book—that 
Stalin in some way represents Russia and, as such, is only 
slightly interested in world Communism—is not new; read- 
ers will recall Professor Michael Karpovich’s dissection of 
essentially the same theory (THe New Leaper, June 4-11, 
1951). Nevertheless, Crankshaw’s thesis has impressed 
many U.S. policymakers. For this reason, Dr. Sidney Hook, 
chairman of the graduate department of philosophy at New 
York University, has written this intensive analysis of the 
new Crankshaw work (called Russia by Daylight in Britain 
and Cracks in the Kremlin Wall here), to appear here in 
two parts. Professor Hook, the author of Education for 
Modern Man, From Hegel to Marx, The Hero in History, 
Reason, Social Myths and Democracy and other books, is 
chairman of the American Committee for Cultural Freedom. 


By Sidney Hook 


O A DEGREE which many Europeans find it difficult to 

believe, the conceptions of the Soviet Union enter- 
tained by the most literate sections of public opinion in 
England and America—and often by the English and 
American Governments—have been molded until recently 
by foreign correspondents of newspapers and periodicals. 
The fact that the Soviet Union professes to be based upon 
a Weltanschauung which presumably guides its practices, 
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combined with the notorious obstacles it places in the 
path of those who wish to observe and report events 
within its borders, make it extremely difficult for foreign 
correspondents to perform their normal functions. In 
the nature of the case, they are compelled to guess about 
the underlying significance of the official news in addi- 
tion to transmitting ii, to speculate about the relation of 
events to Soviet doctrine, and to analyze the most tangled 
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complex of historical and ideological factors of our 
time. What the most knowledgeable experts of the chan- 
celleries of the world make a career of, foreign corres- 
pondents must do on telegraphic request and sometimes 
with no more data than their finger tips to suck on. 

Although there are men of considerable intelligence 
among foreign correspondents, as a group they lack the 
qualifications and training for the job of fundamental 
political analysis to which the absence of news in the 
Western sense drives them. Hard-boiled about people, 
they are often incredibly naive about ideas and historical 
relationships which cannot be mastered by reading a 
book or two under forced draft. Since they are, or were, 
on the scene, however, they claim the authority of eye- 
witnesses in a country in which the regime determines 
what can be seen to a greater extent than anywhere else, 
and in which the untutored eye cannot properly see even 
what lies in its immediate field of vision. They continue 
to enjoy the reputation of authorities because, by some 
merciful Providence, no one bothers to read or recall 
their past analyses and predictions. 


NOT QUITE A DURANTY 


No one can accuse the British journalist Edward 
Crankshaw of continuing the tradition of Walter Duranty, 
who, as correspondent of the New York Times in Mos- 
cow, misled more people about what was occurring in 
the Soviet Union and about the “real intentions” of its 
rulers than all other foreign correspondents combined. 
For one thing, Crankshaw is free of the profound con- 
tempt for the Russian people which pervaded all of 
Duranty’s columns and which led him to regard the Rus- 
sians as a kind of inferior human species to whom the 
same standards that prevailed in our moral judgments 
elsewhere were inapplicable. Crankshaw is full of ad- 
miration for the Russians as individual human beings. 
He is moved by their sufferings. He is impressed by their 
stamina. Whatever is wrong about his book, Russia by 
Daylight (the American title is Cracks in the Kremlin 
Wall), does not flow from a defect of sentiment. Since it 
has received considerable acclaim, and appears influential 
among editorial writers, it is necessary to consider it at 
some length. 

Mr. Crankshaw propounds three important theses 
which he believes bear focally upon the present-day con- 
flict between the Soviet Union and the free world. The 
first is that Leninism and Stalinism (or some variant of 
dictatorship) is an inevitable expression of Russian his- 
tory—not of the Russian people, he is careful to say, but 
of the movement of Russian history and its institutions. 
But since he also argues that, instead of explaining people 
by their history and institutions, we must explain in- 
stitutions “in terms of the people who evolved them,” it 
is difficult to understand why his belief that “an absolute 
dictatorship of some kind was inevitable” does not entail 
the view that an absolute dictatorship “is the inevitable 
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expression of the Russian people”—which he does deny, 

His second thesis is that Soviet Communism or Bol- 
shevik Leninism is aw fond Great Russianism and that 
there is an organic connection between the Russian 
people and the present regime, “no matter how bitterly 
they may groan beneath it,” quite similar to the organic 
connection between Tsarism and the Russian people: The 
Russian evils of today are essentially the Russian evils 
of yesterday. No one can explain why Russian serfdom 
persisted as long as it did on the basis of historical fact- 
ors “unless in some way the peasants connived at being 
kept down” (p. 48). The same holds for Stalin’s despot- 
ism. It could not exist unless the Russian masses in some 
way connive’ with it. Not to put too fine a point on mat- 
ters: The Russian peasants—and they are still peasants— 
love the knout. Bolshevik-Leninism is Pan-Slavism, and 
even its techniques are modifications of techniques famil- 
iar under Tsarism. “No matter how deeply the Russian 
people as a whole may abhor certain aspects of the pres- 
ent regime, they have, to put it crudely, asked for it.” 
(p. 53; my italics—S.H.) If Stalin is not the answer to 
their prayers, he is at the very least an expression of 
their secret constant wish, just as, to quote from an 
earlier book of Crankshaw, “the fierce autocracy of 
Ivan the Terrible may have made the people groan, but 
it held them together in a way they inwardly realized was 
necessary.” We must understand that that’s the kind of 
people Russians are. They love their “beneficent if rigor- 
ous tyranny,” phony Constitution and all, because “a 
Russian, any Russian,” Crankshaw tells us in that earlier 
work, “is happiest under an autocracy.” 

Why Stalin does not permit the Russians to vote freely, 
if his regime is what they really want, Crankshaw does 
not explain. It is significant that Crankshaw has received 
the plaudits of reactionary Ukrainian chauvinists in this 
country, to whom democratic Russian socialists, firm be- 
lievers in the principle of self-determination for non-Rus- 
sian peoples, are as much an anathema as Stalin—per- 
haps even more so, because Stalin is not Russian. To 
such chauvinists, not merely Stalin, but the Russian 
people, are the enemies of the West. 


WHO IS A COMMUNIST? 


Crankshaw’s third and most fateful thesis is that Stalin 
is not a revolutionary Communist; he has no grand de- 
sign of world conquest; he is primarily a Russian nation- 
alist who plays by ear, opportunistic, yielding to every- 
day pressures, desiring peace, and constituting no threat 
to the West except that he may blunder into a war which 
his country is too weak to win. Crankshaw refers to the 
Politburo as “preposterous representatives of a backward 
country, running a system based on false premises.” We 
have all been taking Stalin too seriously and frightening 
ourselves with imaginary fears about Soviet intentions, 
Soviet strength and, above all, Soviet designs. Oddly 
enough, it’s not Stalin who is castigated as guilty of 
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“anti-humanity” for his extermination of millions upon 
millions, but writers like Koestler and Burnham who 
have called for a political offensive against Communism 
in defense of democracy as the best method of prevent- 
ing all-out war. 

That the Bolshevik Revolution was inevitable is a 
corollary of the mystical doctrines of dialectical mater- 
ialism at which Crankshaw professes to scoff. Yet Lenin, 
when not talking high party doctrine, but empirically 
assessing the chances of a successful revolution, denied 
its inevitability. “The success of both the Russian and 
world revolution,” he wrote on the eve of the insurrec- 
tion, “depends upon two or three days of struggle.” 
Crankshaw admits that, shortly before 1917, Lenin never 
expected to take power or to keep it after he took it. 
Trotsky, too, although committed to the dogma of his- 
torical inevitability, indicates that the role of Lenin was 
so crucial that one cannot assert the October Revolution 
was inevitable. And, indeed, there is considerable reason 
to believe that, had Kerensky proceeded more vigorously 
against the Bolshevik leadership in May or July, the 
Bolsheviks either would not have made a bid for power 
or would have failed if they did. Crankshaw himself pre- 
sents no evidence that the October Revolution was in- 
evitable except to point to the character of the Russian 
people—a purely question-begging procedure. 


WHAT IS ‘A NATURAL PRODUCT’? 


Indeed, it is hard to understand what he means to say, 
for his conclusion about the inevitability of some kind of 
absolute dictatorship in Russia depends upon his trans- 
forming a tautology into an absurdity. The tautology 
consists in maintaining that “the Bolshevik regime is a 
natural product of Russia.” Since everything that hap- 
pens in Russia is a natural product, in the sense that it 
has causes, and since Crankshaw does not tell us how we 
would recognize an unnatural product, the statement that 
the Bolshevik regime was a natural product tells us no 
more than the statement that the Kerensky regime, which 
Lenin called “the most democratic in the world,” was 
also a natural product. The absurdity consists in main- 
taining that no other outcome save dictatorship was pos- 
sible merely because it happened. After the event, every- 
thing can be described as a natural outcome, and there- 
fore inescapable. But before any event comes to pass, one 
would have to establish the impossibility or extreme un- 
likelihood of any alternative development before asserting 
the necessity of the event in question. This Crankshaw 
fails to do. For him, Hitler was a natural product of Ger- 
many, and the Labor Government a natural product of 
England. But since he has to admit that the Weimar re- 
gime was also a natural product of Germany and the 
Tory regime a natural product of England, the important 
differences between them and their successors remain 
completely unexplained. 

There is a considerable literature on the subject which 
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seeks to show that the Bolshevik Revolution, which refuted 
the predictions of orthodox Marxism, was, if not one of 
the greatest flukes in history, a matter of touch and go 
from the beginning. But Crankshaw ignores it because 
the inevitability of the dictatorship follows in his mind 
from his conception of the Russian people as responsible 
for all the historical institutions and tendencies which 
historians introduce as causal factors. It is noteworthy to 
observe that there is not a single reference to the mir and 
the zemstvo in the entire book, institutions which are 
hard to explain in terms of the alleged Russian love of 
anarchy and autocracy, but which are as indigenously 





LENIN: SUCCESS DEPENDED ON TWO OR THREE DAYS 


Russian as any other institution mentioned by Crank- 
shaw. He develops blind spots to every event or episode 
in Russian history in which Russians do not behave ac- 
cording to his scheme of them as a knout-loving people. 

The view that human beings are not so much de- 
termined by their institutions but that the institutions are 
determined by human beings, and that therefore par- 
liamentary life in the West is a consequence of the kind 
of man that exists in the West and dictatorship a conse- 
quence of the kind of man that exists in the East, is a 
variant of the doctrine of racialism. It flies in the face of 
some obvious historical facts. The English, the French and 
the Germans have suffered dictatorships in the past. The 
ethnic qualities of these peoples are as mixed as those of 
the Russians. Israel has the same parliamentary institu- 
tions as England; despite some ritualistic facade, the 
Arab states have not. To explain the similarities and 
differences in terms of the ethnic or inherently national 
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characteristics of their people, rather than in terms of 
their history and institutions, is an impossible task with- 
out resorting to the sheerest mysticism. 

Crankshaw tries to make out a case for his second 
thesis by citing some evidence that the theory and practice 
of Bolshevik-Leninism is traditional Tsarism in a new 
scientific idiom. He does this by denying the relevance of 
Leninist theory to Soviet practice, and by interpreting 
this practice as an extension of the methods of Tsarism. 
He even asserts that “the influence of the traditional Rus- 
sian governing technique on Lenin’s thought” is clear 
and unequivocal, despite the fact that there is not a single 
one of Lenin’s ideas that is not of Western origin, includ- 
ing the concept of “democratic centralism,” which is 
found in an extreme form in Blanqui, the French insur- 
rectionist. 

The extent to which Crankshaw is prepared to go to in- 
terpret Soviet revolutionary techniques as nothing but 
an extension of Tsarist methods may be illustrated in the 
following key instance, which I present in Crankshaw’s 
own words: 


“Nothing could be more beneficial to those who 
think that the Communist technique of infiltration and 
corruption is something new than to take a short 
course in Russian history. To be up-to-date, the tri- 
angular relationship between Russia, China and Japan 
between 1850 and 1914 would do .excellently for a 
start.” 

Very well. Let us look hard at the illustration Crank- 
shaw gives to see whether in past Russian history there 
was anything like use of an organized, ideologically moti- 
vated fifth column, instructed to infiltrate the chief in- 
stitutions of their own country in order to betray its 
interests in behalf of an all-encompassing ideal whose 
locus was the capital of Russia. For this is the distinctive 
feature of the Bolshevik-Leninist technique of infiltration. 


“For example,” writes Crankshaw, “in 1912 when 
Germany was trying to persuade Russia to cooperate 
in strengthening China against Japan, China then vis- 
ibly disintegrating, the Russian Foreign Minister 
Sazanov could reply: 


“Germany is interested in China’s buying power 
and she fears China’s disintegration . . . Russia, on the 
contrary, as a nation bordering on China, and a long 
unfortified frontier, cannot wish for a strengthening 
of her neighbor; she could therefore quietly witness 
the downfall of modern China.’ ” 

One can hardly believe one’s eyes. What has this to do 
with the Bolshevik strategy of infiltration? How can 
Sazanov’s prescript “to quietly witness” the downfall of 
an adjoining state by diplomatic double-cross be seriously 
compared to the organized use of a fifth column to de- 
stroy that state? What Sazanov wrote and did can be 
matched by similar words and acts in the Chancellery of 
every large nation in Europe. What the Bolsheviks have 
done in this respect is historically unprecedented. We 
must assume that Mr. Crankshaw is ignorant of Bolshevik 
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methods. Else we would be driven to believe that this pas- 
sage, whose utter inconsequentiality to what he is trying 
to prove is typical of many other passages, is unadulter. 
ated fakery, which we would be loath to do. 

Anyone who has studied the literature of Bolshevik- 
Leninism, or entered into discussion with the follewers 
of Stalin, knows how at crucial points in their argument 
they fall back upon the crude Leninist dogma that cap- 
italism must inevitably break down unless it expands, 
and that when it cannot expand by peaceful export of 
capital it will seek to expand by war, which necessitates 
intervention into the Soviet Union. That is why Lenin 
and Stalin believed that coexistence of the two systems 
in West and East could only be temporary until the Bol- 
sheviks were strong enough to engineer revolutions in the 
chief democratic states. If the Bolsheviks surrendered 
these beliefs, the whole structure of their ideology would 
crash around them. Such beliefs, however, were com- 
pletely foreign to Tsarist thinking. They are crucial to 
Stalin’s thinking. They explain why at the end of the war, 
when it seemed obviously to Russia’s best material inter- 
ests to cooperate with the West, and when Crankshaw 
was misleading the rest of the world with predictions that 
Stalin would cultivate his own garden, the Kremlin re- 
sumed its war of aggression against the West. Crankshaw 
in places is compelled to acknowledge the importance of 
doctrine, but strains valiantly to twist his inconsistent 
concessions concerning the influence of doctrine into line 
with his thesis that Stalinism is primarily Tsarism in 
new dress. 


“It is perhaps not extravagant to suggest,” writes 

Mr. Crankshaw, “that the fervor with which the Rus- 

sian Bolsheviks have adopted the Marxists’ concep- 

tion of the innate doom of a society built upon unre- 
stricted trade rather more than echoes the high and 
mighty contempt of Ivan and Boris and Feodor for the 
driving force which carried Tudor seamen to find the 

North-West Passage to Cathay.” 

In other words, aristocratic, knightly disdain of com- 
merce explains Bolshevik animus toward the West, not 
doctrine. How then explain the ruthless program of agri- 
cultural collectivization, the transformation of the “eter- 
nal” Russian peasant, object of Ivan’s and Boris’s and 
Stalin’s feudal values, into agricultural factory workers? 

Crankshaw’s interpretation is drawn from the litera- 
ture of historical fantasy. It is not sober political analysis. 
It is Russia as seen in the romantic half-lights of moon- 
shine and not by daylight. More decisive than fervor is 
the meaning of the doctrine held and the plans of action 
it involves. Whatever beliefs the Bolshevik-Leninists 
hold, they hold with fervor. The degree of their fervor is 
a function of their relatively constant purpose, and their 
hope, which waxes whenever they are confronted with 
the prospect of easy victory. And the more ignorant the 
Western world is of their purpose, the better their pros- 
pects. (Continued next week) 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T IS A REFLECTION on the vigor and 
ohare of our present leader- 
ship that Stalin has been permitted 
to monopolize the “fifth column” 
method, when such a large potential 
“fifth column” is on our side. For 
more than a million people have al- 
ready preferred the bleak prospect 
of life as stateless exiles to returning 
to countries under Communist rule. 
More than 800,000 DPs in UNRRA 
camps in 1946 resisted every solicita- 
tion, every pressure (too often ap- 
plied by the Communist sympathizers 
who had infiltrated UNRRA) to re- 
turn to their homelands. These DPs 
included Russians, Poles, Lithuan- 
ians, Jews, Letts, Estonians, Yugo- 
slavs, Hungarians. None of these vol- 
untary refugees was a citizen of a 
free country. 

It is generally believed, moreover, 
that unidentified refugees, especially 
from the Soviet Union, were as num- 
erous as the registered DPs. Fear of 
forced repatriation under the “fugi- 
tive slave” clause of the Yalta Agree- 
ment terrified former Soviet citizens. 
When one compares the million and 
a half people who would endure any 
hardship rather than live under Com- 
munism with the handful of deluded 
souls who voluntarily emigrated to 
the Soviet Union, one recognizes one 
of the most impressive plebiscites in 
history, a popular verdict which 
should end the silly idea that Com- 
munism is a popular, irresistible 
“wave of the future.” 

Unfortunately, the full potential of 
these refugees, more alive than any 
group in the world to the real nature 


of Communism, was neither appre- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Our Allies from 
Communist Lands 


ciated nor utilized. Several years ago, 
the United States could have raised a 
superb foreign legion out of trained 
Polish soldiers, and former Soviet 
citizens who had fought as anti- 
Stalin guerrillas or in the Russian 
Liberation Army of the late General 
Vlasov. Such a legion would have 
fought Communism anywhere with 
unsurpassed spirit. But it was only 
very recently, and after young and 
ablebodied DPs had been dispersed 
throughout the world, that permis- 
sion was given to recruit the absurdly 
small number of 2,500 men, with the 
promise of American citizenship after 
completing a term of military serv- 
ice. 

We similarly missed a golden op- 
portunity to recruit semi-military 
colonists of proved anti-Communist 
views for our exposed and vulnerable 
frontier in Alaska. David Dallin and 
other writers in THE NEw LEADER 
have pointed out instances of scand- 
alously neglectful treatment of “de- 
fectors,” Soviet officers, soldiers and 
civilians who fled at the risk of their 
lives to the American Zone in Ger- 
many. Recently, some Canadian 
bureaucrat spoiled a happy ending 
of the dash for freedom by the Czechs 
who ran a train across the frontier 
by refusing promised admission to 
Canada to members of the group. 
[See editorial, “Freedom Train De- 
railed,” THE NEw LEADER, October 
22.—Eb. | 

Now, in the September issue of 
Commentary. Bogdan Raditsa pro- 
vides a spirited criticism of the treat- 
ment of East European political 
refugees by the National Committee 


for Free Europe. His critique should 
be carefully read and considered by 
all who are interested in the im- 
mensely important subject of bolster- 
ing the democratic forces behind the 
Soviet curtain. 

While Raditsa may overestimate 
what America could promise effec- 
tively in the present stage of military 
development (psychological warfare, 
to be successful, must be backed by 
military power), still his criticisms 
are serious and deserve a wide hear- 
ing. He declares that exiles who 
should be “in the frontier cities of 
the cold war,” in Berlin, Vienna, 
Trieste—turning out underground lit- 
erature, making subversive broad- 
casts—are kept in cold storage, en- 
gaged in minor work and various 
studies which are often not pub- 
lished. 

Instead of being brought into con- 
tact with representative American 
labor and farm leaders, educators, 
journalists and Congressmen, the 
exile, Raditsa reports, “is invited to 
monthly teas where he meets solemn 
old ladies from Park Avenue to dis- 
cuss the weather and family affairs.” 

Raditsa’s gravest charge is that the 
vital and delicate psychological task 
of dealing with these exiles of free- 
dom is too often left in the hands 
of people whom he describes as 
“Machiavellian liberals.” As traits of 
the “Machiavellian liberal,” Raditsa 
notes indifference to Communist 
tyranny so long as it is not immedi- 
ately spreading westward, and a tend- 
ency to regard the exile “as an un- 
fortunate fellow who may be person- 
ally charming, but who is much too 
‘emotional’ and ‘prejudiced’ against 
Communism, and in any case is a 
‘historical’ failure.” 

Now a lukewarm struggle against 
Communism is almost worse than no 
struggle at all. To realize the full 
measure of the present failure to 
utilize the “fifth columns” at our 
disposal, consider what the men in 
the Kremlin would do with a million 
and a half voluntary refugees from 
Western democracy—if such a wind- 
fall ever came their way. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 






HICKS 


PUBLISHING, as we are constantly 
being reminded, is a business. In the 
operation of that business, the book 
reviewer plays a humble part. To be 
sure, there are a few reviewers, 
mostly in the New York City news- 
papers, whose reviews, as the trade 
says, sell books. When a publisher 
beams at you and says, “Did you see 
what so-and-so said about such-and- 
such?” the chances are a hundred to 
one that it is one of those reviewers 
he is talking about. An equally favor- 
able review by a much better quali- 


But there are thousands of persons 
in this country who review books, 
and most of them, obviously, are 
neither reviewers who influence sales 
nor critics who influence history. If 
you have a book published, and if 
your publisher collects the reviews 
for you, you discover what a lot of 
reviewers there are and in what 
strange places they publish their re- 
views. 

Running through all the available 
reviews of a particular book, you 


find, it must be granted, a vast 





With this issue, Granville Hicks assumes the post of Literary Editor of THE 
New Leaver. In weeks to come, he will contribute frequent essays like this one, 
as well as guiding the overall content of our “Writers and Writing” depart- 
ment. Mr. Hicks is the author of The Great Tradition, Figures in Transition, 
John Reed: Making of a Revolutionary, Small Town and other critical studies. 
His third novel, The Prickly Pear, will be published by the Viking Press some 
time in 1952. The Editors and the Board of Directors of THe New Leaper 
are indeed proud to welcome this distinguished addition to our staff. 





fied critic in some highbrow quar- 
terly arouses no such enthusiasm, and 
a review in a provincial newspaper, 
no matter how warm and how dis- 
cerning, will be ignored. 

Certain reviewers—or at any rate 
certain media, to use another trade 
term—sell books. Then there are cer- 
tain critics whose opinions carry 
weight with those who may or may 
not buy books but do read them. I 
can think of half-a-dozen critics who 
invariably manage to say something 
interesting—not necessarily some- 
thing I agree with—about any book 
they discuss. Such persons, of course, 
don’t make best sellers, but they do 
make reputations, and they help to 
make literary history. 
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amount of shoddy reviewing. An as- 
tonishing number of reviews para- 
phrase—or simply reprint—the blurb 
on the book’s jacket. Many others are 
ignorant or downright _ illiterate. 
There is the review that says your 
book is a masterpiece, which would 
be gratifying if the reviewer didn’t 
give away the fact that he hadn’t 
read it, and there is at least one 
highly superior review by some smart 
aleck, who hasn’t read it, either. 
When you stop to think about it, 
however, when you remember that 
most of these reviewers are paid little 
and more probably nothing, when 
you recall what slight kudos attaches 
at best to the writing of reviews, you 
are amazed not by the incompetent 


By Granville Hicks 


New Literary Editor Comes to Defense 
of Book Reviewers and Book Reviewing 


reviews but by the competent ones, 
If you publish a book, you can be 
sure that somebody in some periodi- 
cal you have never before encount- 
ered will say something about it that 
will warm the cockles of your heart, 
not with praise but with something 
a good deal rarer, understanding. 

The good reviews, whether they 
appear in important publications and 
under important names or are written 
by unknown persons in unknown 
publications, are the work of people 
who care for books. I have always 
known that highly objectionable 
people can have an excellent taste in 
reading matter, and I have learned 
that fine, likable human beings can 
be allergic to the printed word, but 
I have a deep and inexpungeable 
prejudice in favor of the booklovers. 
When a visitor in my home picks up 
the Sunday Times, glances at the 
headlines, and then turns to the Book 
Review, I know that he belongs where 
he is. If he looks first at the theater 
section, he may be all right, and I 
have so far grown in tolerance that 
I can reserve judgment if he lays 
hands on the sports pages. But the 
man who itches to know what is on 
the front page of Section Five is my 
man. 

What I like about the reviews in 
THE New LEADER is the fact that 
most of them are written by people 
who care about books. Over the years, 
there have been hundreds of reviews 
I didn’t agree with, but only once in 
a dog’s age has there been the kind 
of review that seemed to me merely 
a job, and in the same canine span I 
have rarely encountered the kind of 
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review that is summoned into exist- 
ence only by the reviewer’s desire to 
prove his superiority to something or 
other. 

That is why I am glad to be asso- 
ciated in an intimate fashion with 
THE New LEapeR’s book section. 
Perhaps, for my sake and the sake 
of everyone else concerned, the na- 
ture of that association ought to be 
defined here and now. Since I con- 
tinue to live—I am happy to say— 
some 150 miles north of New York 
City, I am not an everyday function- 
ing member of THE NEw LEADER 
staff, and the statement on page 31 
about signed contributions goes 
double for me. I have no respon- 
sibility for anything but the book 
section, and even there let nobody as- 
sume that I agree with all the book 
reviews or even like all of them. 

So I remain primarily a book re- 
viewer. It is, as I have said, a humble 
profession, but not a mean one. If 
you can write a discerning review, 
wherever it appears, you may hearten 
a worthy writer or give pause to an 
unworthy one, and you may direct 
some reader, some other lover of 
books, to an experience that will 
have value for him. If THe NEw 
LEADER publishes a goodly number 
of such reviews by its various review- 
ers, myself among them, I shall be 
satisfied. 





In Coming Issues 


of The New Leader 


JAMEs V. ForRESTAL 
The Forrestal Diaries 
Reviewed by James Burnham 
+ + + 
Max EastMAN 
The Enjoyment of Poetry 
Reviewed by Peter Viereck 
+ + + 
EpwarD HUNTER 
Brain-Washing In Red China 
Reviewed by Freda Utley 
~ + + 
Harowp R. Isaacs 
Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution 
Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
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Mumford on Modern Man 


The Conduct of Life. 
By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace. 342 pp. $5.00. 


THIS IS THE CONCLUDING VOLUME 
in the series launched by the author 
with the publication of his Technics 
and Civilization in 1934, and con- 
tinued with The Culture of Cities and 
The Condition of Man. The aim of 
the series is to outline and assess the 
development of central features of 
Western culture, to diagnose the dis- 
eases that threaten contemporary so- 
ciety, to articulate an inclusive view 
of human nature, and to present an 
ideal of personal and social living 
commensurate with men’s potential- 
ities and opportunities. The enter- 
prise is therefore extraordinarily am- 
bitious in scope, and Mr. Mumford 
has shown courage, imagination and 
learning in completing his synoptic 
survey of the human scene. One may 
have serious reservations concerning 
the cogency of his analyses, the ade- 
quacy of his proposals, and the man- 
ner of his discourse. But no one 
will seriously dispute that Mr. Mum- 
ford, unlike many recent moralists 
and prophets, has exercised his birth- 
right of a free intelligence, and that 
he has not forsaken his role as 
spokesman for one phase of intellec- 
tual and moral liberalism. 

A good part of this final instal- 
ment covers ground already traversed 
in earlier volumes, and restates Mr. 
Mumford’s familiar indictments of 
current evils. In the main, how- 
ever, it is devoted to recommending 
a way of life that appears imperative 
to him if modern society is not to de- 
cline into complete barbarism. It 
contains many telling and vigorous 
criticisms of current but competing 
formulas of salvation—among others, 
of doctrinaire Marxism, of Catholic 
Christianity, and of the latter’s Angli- 
canized version in Toynbee. But it 
is not easy to state the gist of Mr. 
Mumford’s own positive vision, for it 
is often badly clouded by the inces- 


Reviewed by Ernst Nagel 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


sant spray of his foaming rhetoric. 
The burden of his message seems to 
be that men must develop a “new 
form of subjectivity” through an 
“inner reorientation,” so that, as a 
consequence of cultivating height- 
ened sensitivities to human values, 
they will arrest the mad tempo of 
their present lives and learn to par- 
ticipate in a durable universal com- 
munion with the whole of humanity. 

This thesis is developed against a 
background of vague and insubstan- 
tial speculative philosophy. Mr. 
Mumford maintains that organic evo- 
lution is purposeful, and that the fu- 
ture determines the present course of 
organic change as much as does the 
past. He is thus a worshipper at the 
shrines of Samuel Butler, Henri 
Bergson and Lloyd Morgan, whose 
general views on biological matters 
he mistakenly supposes are supported 
by the findings of current research. 
He is also taken in by the claim, 
made widely fashionable by theol- 
ogizing popularizers of recent phys- 
ical theory, that in abandoning New- 
tonian mechanics as the universal 
science of nature, contemporary 
physics has embraced a “holistic” 
methodology and teleological cate- 
gories of explanation. 

Indeed, his imagination is easily 
captivated by almost any variety of 
thought which seeks an understand- 
ing of the ways of things in terms of 
some doctrine of “the whole.” Thus, 
although he does not subscribe to the 
superstitions associated with the his- 
torical institutionalized religions, he 
believes that, while religious myths 
concerning man’s relations to the 
cosmos may be erroneous, “there is 
still more of the cosmic process in 
these distorted pictures than in the 
neat mathematical frame of positive 
science, which disdains even to place 
a picture within its boundaries.” And 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








MUMFORD connor 
he affirms, the history of science and 
technology to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that religious thought, seek- 
ing to plumb the depths of existence, 
schooled men to look below the sur- 
face of things, and that the religious 
mind first recognized the illusions of 
“materialism” which physics has al- 
legedly discovered only recently. 

Consistently enough, Mr. Mum- 
ford’s holistic preconceptions lead 
him to propose a strategy of social 
regeneration which, though he obvi- 
ously offers it as a message of hope, 
is in fact a counsel of dark despair. 
For the profound transformations he 
regards as essential for the renewal 
of society cannot, he maintains, be 
realized by slow, piecemeal changes. 
“The field for transformation,” he 
declares, “is not this or that particu- 
lar institution, but our whole society. 
... As long as we cling to the present 
piecemeal method of attack, our 
problems will remain largely insol- 
uble, unless we allow such a span of 
time for their working out that the 
crisis we now face would be unaf- 
fected.” But if this is really so, is 
there any effective method of extri- 
cating ourselves from our predica- 
ments? Is not the reasonable con- 
clusion te be drawn from this claim 
that we might as well abandon the 
struggle, because a wholesale and 
simultaneous victory over all prob- 
lems seems impossible? 

Mr. Mumford believes otherwise, 
and recommends “an axial change in 
our whole system of thinking and in 
the social order based on it.” But 
what is this change? According to 
him, it 

“must be based on a fuller under- 

standing of human life, in all its 

dimensions, than the naive philos- 
ophies of romanticism and social- 
ism or any other form of utopian- 
ism were able to entertain. The 
new philosophy will treat every 
part of human experience, from 
the enduring structure of the phys- 
ical world to the briefest incarna- 
tion of divinity, as an aspect of an 
inter-related and progressively in- 
tegrating whole. It will restore 
the normal hierarchy of the organ- 
ic functions, placing the part at 


the service of the whole, and the 
lower function at the command of 
the higher: thus it will establish 
once more the primacy of the per- 
son, and the function of man him- 
self as the interpreter and director 
—not the passive mirror and ulti- 
mate victim—of the forces that 
have brought him into existence.” 


These are resounding and possibly 
elevating words, though their content 
is amorphous; and with them we re- 
turn to the main theme of the book. 
Despite its show of argument, the 
book is in fact a call to repentance; 
and its moralizing exhortations are a 
plea for rejecting as an ideal the 
“hardness” of personality which the 
past four centuries of economic and 
scientific expansion have allegedly 
developed in men. Mr. Mumford in- 
veighs against the routine and ma- 
chine-dominated character of con- 
temporary life, attributed by him to 
the undue emphasis our civilization 
is said to place on impersonal objec- 
tivity and the operations of scientific 
intelligence. He therefore proposes, 


‘as the first step toward the creation 


of the new subjectivity, the cultiva- 
tion of the art of personal withdraw- 
al and solitary reflection: “a [daily] 
half hour of solitude, detached and 
‘empty’—that is essential for a new 
beginning.” 

But at the same’ time, we must also 
deliberately introduce breaks into our 
compulsive routines; we must simpli- 
fy the pattern of our lives, and cease 
pursuing the “bitch goddess” of ma- 
terial success; and we must volun- 
tarily restrict production at its 
source, so as to make possible the de- 
velopment of satisfactions that are 
more vital than the possession of 
physical riches. But all these things 
are only preliminaries to the final act 
of redemption. For we must learn 
to reunite ourselves with those who 
are undergoing a similar regenera- 
tion, and establish a universal fel- 
lowship to which no human being 
will be an outsider. He therefore 
recommends the formation of inti- 
mate neighborhood groups for the 
discussion of common problems; he 
urges the disbanding of military or- 


ganizations, and the creation of pub- 
lic-work groups in which everyone 
reaching the age of eighteen will be 
required to serve for some six 
months; and he advocates the institu- 
tion of international student ex- 
changes, on a scale vast enough to be 
comparable with the historical migra- 
tions of nations. Many of these ree- 
ommendations are undoubtedly salu- 
tary. Our lives are certainly har- 
assed and made burdensome by mere- 
tricious activities and by commit- 
ments to unworthy ideals; and Mr. 
Mumford’s plea that we re-examine 
and simplify our modes of living is 
not a pointless one. On the other 
hand, the “simplifications” and “puri- 
fications” he proposes are frequently 
nothing but the foibles of a coterie of 
self-righteous moralists; and it is 
worth recalling in this context Ches- 
terton’s observation that a man who 
dines on oatmeal as a matter of prin- 
ciple may be leading a less simple 
and spontaneous life than one who 
takes caviar as a matter of course. 

Mr. Mumford is indeed a romantic 
at heart; and in declaring with Kant 
that a good will is the only uncondi- 
tional good, he is guilty of no inad- 
vertent slip of the pen. For the 
state of universal mutual aid which 
he elects for the office of the inclus- 
ive human good is a romantic ideal. 
It will remain a romantic ideal, how- 
ever attractive and compelling it may 
appear, until it is shown, as Mr. 
Mumford has not shown, that it is 
capable of serving at least as a limit 
to a realizable process of indefinite 
approximation. It is significant that 
the illustrations he cites of partial 
embodiments of his supreme value— 
the examples are from life in mon- 
asteries and in foxholes—are not 
drawn from human behavior under 
normal settings, but from situations 
in which men exhibit unusual virtues 
because of the pressure of unusual 
circumstances. Mr. Mumford has 
not yet caught up with Plato’s in- 
sight into the conditions under which 
a proposed moral end is realistically 
valid, when the latter made explicit 
provisions in his model state for lux- 
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b- | uries which men normally covet but moral quality of our civilization lized within the framework of cur- 
ne | which are also potential seeds of cor- | would thereby undergo a similar rent political organizations of men 
be | ruption. transformation. Accordingly, though = and on the basis of current moral 
six But however this may be, it is dif- his intent is admirable, there is no _ ideals. As for Mr. Mumford’s sug- 
tu- | ficult to view as a serious contribu- _ reason to suppose that his eloquent _ gestions concerning the establishment 
x- | tion to the solution of our present plea for an inner renewal of man- of intimate neighborhood organiza- 
be } social dilemmas Mr. Mumford’s ad- kind, even if it is heeded, is ger- tions, of public-work groups, or of 
ra- | mittedly utopian recommendations on _— mane to achieving what he is after. _ international travel fellowships, there 
ec- | how to bring into being the new era More specifically, it is extremely is little evidence to show that such 
lu. | of universal brotherly love. It is a | doubtful whether such a reorientation devices have contributed much in the 
ar- | blunder to argue, as he appears to by every human being constitutes a past to the creation of a world com- 
re- | do, that if only each member of so- necessary condition for the disap- | munity, or that without fundamental 
it. | ciety were to experience a change of pearance of the cold and hot wars political and economic reorganiza- 
Ar, | heart in the direction of a vitalized that he so fervently desires. There are tions on both a national and inter- 
ne | sense for genuine moral values, the surely respectable grounds for believ- _— national level they are likely to do 
is | pattern of our social life and the ing that this objective could be rea- __ so in the future. 
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- Bias and Confusion on Labor 

of 


The Impact of the Labor Union. 


Reviewed by Ben R. Seligman 
Economist, contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Labor and Nation,” “New Republic” 


es. | Edited by David McCord Wright. 
ho | Harcourt, Brace. 405 pp. $4.00. 


ple THE PRODUCT of a joint conference __ that forests are, after all, collections tecting the public interest against 
ho | on the structure of the labor market, _ of trees. an aggregate of private power 
se. | held at the American University in An interesting feature of the book which puts it in jeopardy.” 
tic | Washington in May 1950 by eight of is the attempt to reproduce the in- bree iy ee, aoe 
ant | the top economic theorists of the formal téte-d-tétes that followed the salutary [effect] is that the exag- 
di. | United States, this book attempts a presentation of each paper. Audi- geration of the importance of 
ad- | broad evaluation of the labor move- — ences were excluded from these ses- labor unions will give rise to 
the | ment which, for ill-concealed antip- sions, we are told, so that the tech- mevemvenne Se limit their power 
ich | athies and downright absurdities, can _—inical problems of economic analysis -_ =e gre GERI rere 
us- | hardly be matched. The idea of the might be debated without any at- seuficiont 4s eélees Ok monopoly 
sal, | conference was to bring together not tempt “to speak pour la galerie.” power of labor unions sufficiently 
yw: | Specialists who, “preoccupied with The device, which in this instance to make the smooth functioning of 
1ay | Some particular technique, may lose does not have much content, never- the free enterprise economy pos- 
Mr. | sight of those parts of a problem _ theless reveals the professors in a = Brae arse.  plageescete td 
js | which do not come within [their] condition of less certainty than the \T -ubdiiice ‘undeaien at aa 
is ; y y of picketing, protection of those 
mit | special frame of reference,” but to se- exhibit in their more formal papers. willing to work, prohibition of 
rite | cure the considered and mature views At least in these sections there is a closed shop agreements . . . a mild 
hat | of economists who like to look at refreshing breath of sincere con- stiffening of the Taft-Hartley Act 
tial | things in the round. And so, such _ fusion. re a wire £ individual 
»— | theoretical experts as D. M. Wright, The trouble with this symposium adie: Jo le es vi heal 
on- | J. M. Clark, Gottfried Haberler, F. is simple: With one or two excep- identical with the welfare of the 
not | H. Knight, Kenneth Boulding, E. H. tions, the professors are biased and country as a whole, or of labor as 
der | Chamberlin, Milton Friedman and P. _——won’t admit it. Even more irritat- ? whole.” (Wright) 
ons | A. Samuelson—all very adept at ver- __ ing is their academic predilection for vain te pene sialon 
ues | bal cobweb spinning—gathered to advancing what are essentially mid- often by the law, are now the 
ual | explore not so much the impact of  dle-class ideologies to the high status monopolies that do the most dam- 
has | the trade union on American life as of axiomatic scientific truths. The age.” (Knight) 
in- | Why unions are given to economic quality of the pronouncements to be These stereotypes, which long since 
ich | Sinfulness. It is a pity that the con- _ found in this book-may be best illus- have been refuted, are encased in gos- 
ally ference did not solicit the opinions of trated by a few quotes: samer-like discussions of marginal- 
jicit | Some real labor experts, for the par- “The essential problem [of the ism, indifference graphs, uncertain- 
lux- | ticipants might have then realized labor injunction] is one of pro- _ ties, imputations and a flock of other 
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recondite economic concepts. The 
reader frequently wonders what spe- 
cific relation a given paper has to the 
title of the book. Thus Frank 
Knight, in a typically abstruse essay, 
puts forth his own peculiar theory 
of economic organization, while Ken- 
neth Boulding (who shows much less 
bias than his colleagues) offers a 
somewhat obscure treatment of a new 
asset-accounting approach which, it 
is claimed, reveals more sharply the 
role of wages in national income. 
John Maurice Clark, on the other 
hand, realistically suggests that thete 
is a substantial margin of indeter- 
minacy in wage and price matters 
and that this brings into the fore- 
ground the whole question of bar- 
gaining forces. 

This is a problem to which most 
of the other authors, with their deep 
concern for elegant and _ logically 
consistent systems, did not address 
themselves. Their theories may pos- 
sess an attractive internal coherence 
and may permit them to assert with 


a kind of irrefutable assurance that © 


a rise in wages must lead to a rise in 
prices, but this does not create that 
quality of reality that comes from 
brushing up against experience in 
mines and fields. The outcome is a 
pallid doctrine with the attenuated 
aspect of an isolated statistic trailing 
off into infinite nothingness. 

What these theoretical construc- 
tions need is contact with the facts 
of industrial history. There is lack- 
ing here a comprehension of the vital 
meaning of such events as the Tri- 
angle fire, the Homestead strike, the 
Ludlow massacre, and Henry Ford’s 
factory totalitarianism. What is fun- 
damentally lacking here is an under- 
standing of the palpable human 
basis of economic action. 

Not everything in this volume is 
to be viewed negatively. Clark’s es- 
say which opens the book is, like 
most of this writer’s output, worth 
pondering and Paul Samuelson’s 
summary of wage theory at the end 
is truly brilliant. But the material 
sandwiched between is anemic and 
tasteless. 
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The Youth of an Ex-President 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. 
1874-1920. Years of Adventure. 
Macmillan. 482 pp. $4.00. 


THIs IS A VERY DULL book, poorly 
written and poorly edited. There is 
scarcely a line of gaiety in the vol- 
ume, even though in the last two or 
three years we have all noted a wry 
sense of humor possessed by our only 
living ex-President whenever he dis- 
cusses his hobby—fishing. Unless the 
volume carried the name Hoover, it 
would be impossible to believe that 
the subject of the book could ever 
become President of a democracy. 
The book probably has substantial 
value for a limited number of re- 
searchers who are engaged in gov- 
ernmental projects touching on dis- 
tribution for relief. It may interest 
professional mining operators or 
entrepreneurs. For me the book also 
suffers as an overall volume because 
its 482 pages were written at various 
times. On the other hand, some might 
feel that, having been written fairly 
contemporaneous to the events, there 
is less likelihood of distortion of 
history. 

The first section is the story of a 
determined, remote and emotionally 
tight youth and a highly ambitious 
young man—a period that runs from 
birth in 1874 to the end of Hoover’s 
very successful and lucrative profes- 
sional career as a mining engineer at 
the age of 40. It was written during 
the two years after his retirement 
from the position of leading mining 
engineer of the world. The outstand- 
ing job done on Belgian relief and 
his work as United States Food Ad- 
ministrator covering the period of 
1914 to 1920 was written, in the 
main, during the following four 
years. The very sketchy section deal- 
ing with the making of the peace was 
written in 1941. 

The book suggests several para- 
doxes in the enigmatic personality of 
Herbert Hoover. He did not believe 


in boards and commissions, and 


Reviewed by Morris L. Ernst 
Prominent attorney, co-author of the 
forthcoming “For Better or Worse” 


throughout he always looked for im 
mediate efficiency through increasing 
concentration of power. In a way, 
this background explains the debacle 
of his presidency. It foretells that he 
never was mindful of the fact that a 
top executive, particularly a Presi 
dent, has two functions: one to rum 
the business of the Government and 
the other to lead the people. Anyone 
looking back to the Hoover depres 
sion from 1929 on, realizes that 
Hoover never appreciated the need 
of acting as a leader of the people. 
He never would have uttered the 
Bank Holiday speech which, coming 
from Roosevelt’s lips, converted a 
frustrated nation into a people of 
hope. As a scientist, as a mathema- 
tician, as an engineer, Hoover 
thought, as shown in his autobi- 
ography, up to 1920, that democratic 
forces can be resolved by slide rules 
administered with efficient integrity 
in hidden offices. 

On the other hand, he possessed a 
very unique and acute power of 
acquiring personal devotion from a 
small group of men of great ability 
and social values in our land. He 
selected exceptional people for his 
staffs and they truly adored him. But 
even in this quarter, he seldom gets 
mellow or personal. All such personal 
relations, in the main, are described 
in a formal style similar to the ordin- 
ary letter of recommendation for a 
job. He only slips once or twice and 
takes his hair down. For example, | 
was particularly delighted to note 
that he had the emotional daring to 
describe Lewis L. Strauss, until re- 
cently a member of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, as a “jewel.” This, 
in terms of an emotionally scared 
person, must in truth be taken as a 
word of excessive emotional endear- 
ment. As a concomitant of his im- 
personal attitudes (at least in pub- 
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HOOVER: HISTORICAL ANOMALY 


lic), while dispensing billions of dol- 
lars of organized relief, he no doubt 
would have been ashamed to be seen 
giving a dime to a poor woman beg- 
gar. I would suggest that he gave 
such dimes once in a while but would 
not want anybody to know about it. 
Moreover, throughout the book, it 
is clear that he sees no essential 
differences between the high, well- 
recognized craft which he possessed 
for dispensing gratuity to hungry 
people, and the democratic chore of 
persuading a people to pay taxes to 
dispense monies for charity. This dis- 
tinction implicit in the volume shows 
why Hoover was unconscious of the 
“new poor” which his administration 
created. Poor created through war or 
an act of God he understood and 
could cope with in engineering terms. 
Misery out of war, he suggests, de- 
serves sympathy far different from 
other miseries. In fact, there is little 
realization that a full belly alone can 
not convert frustration into hope. 
Some day, someone can do a great 
life of Hoover, because he is truly, as 
a personality, an anomaly in our his- 
tory. As springboards for such a 
book I would suggest an elaboration 
of the fact that Hoover played short- 
stop on a baseball team and admit- 
tedly was not too good at it, but it 
is also a fact that he organized, while 
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a youth, an athletic contest which 


brought in a gate of $30,000. I would 


not leave out the entrancing story of 
his translation of Agricola de Re 
Metallica, first written in 1556, and 
although a great world traveler, that 
he saw little of the United States in 
the’ first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury and that this fact could be ex- 
plored in relation to his strongly-felt 
and frankly businesslike isolationism. 
I mention one more item for later 
use. There is much in the volume that 
points to the recent so-called “Hoover 
Report” for the reorganization of 
our Government. The autobiography 
makes clear his later extreme support 
of concentration of power as indi- 
cated in such reports, concentration 
recommended with such impersonal 
abandon that no cabinet minister can 
now conceivably read even a small 
percentage of the letters which he 
signs, or know the content of con- 


tracts to which he must attach his 
name. Hoover is truly an anti-Bran- 
deisian. Above all, having become 
our President, he must remain an 
intriguing subject for historians, and 
for them this volume must be of great 
value. For the average citizen, it is 
little more than a report of an ex- 
ecutive to a board of directors, 
written in a dry style and form, fol- 
lowing the dull pattern of most cor- 
porate annual reports. It must be said 
in his behalf that this volume was 
written even before our large cor- 
porations realized the need of having 
their reports in a format inviting to 
the minds of stockholders or at least 
readable. I would not go so far as to 
suggest that Hoover should incorpor- 
ate cartoons in any revisions of his 
autobiography, even though some 
large and wise corporations are go- 
ing this far in their belief that re- 
ports are issued to be read. 





A Reform Mayor of New York 


William Jay Gaynor. 
By Mortimer Smith. 
Regnery. 192 pp. $2.50 


WiLuiaM Jay Gaynor was perhaps 
the most turbulent, colorful, out- 
spoken and cantankerous Mayor New 
York has ever had, and this biog- 
raphy should thus have a special in- 
terest for New Yorkers. Gaynor was 
a man of wide learning, possessed a 
direct and clear literary style, was a 
profound student of the law, an ex- 
cellent judge of the State Supreme 
Court, a good administrator and an 
honest public official. Yet, at the end 
of his term as Mayor, he was one of 
the most unpopular persons in public 
life. Despite his beneficial qualities, 
he lacked the prudence, patience and 
temperateness in speech which would 
have endeared him to the common 
people of New York in the days be- 
fore World War I. For this reason, 
the current compact and lucid bi- 
ography should be required reading 
for anyone who aspires to public of- 


Reviewed by 


Very Rev. Francis X. FitzGibbon 


fice. Gaynor’s industry, devotion to 
duty, knowledge of the law and 
sound conception of freedom are 
worthy of imitation. His shortcom- 
ings are frailties to be abolished, not 
eccentricities to be enjoyed. 

The tendency of most writers, in 
writing of Mayor Gaynor, would be 
to allow the material at hand to take 
over; the result would have been a 
biography of two or more volumes. 
The subject, however, did not justify 
such a lengthy treatment, and the 
author, Mortimer Smith, wisely 
planned his biography accordingly. 
He is to be congratulated on the 
clarity and high quality of his writing. 
His book is a real treat for anyone 
who wants to know something about 
that fabulous character, Mayor Wil- 
liam Jay Gaynor, or who wishes to 
learn just what New York was like in 
the first years of this century. 












SHIPLEY 


VERY GENERATION has declared 
EF’. the world is “going to hell.” 
Consequently, there is always a time- 
liness in earlier fulminations against 
the devil and calls to arms against 
our sea of troubles. 

Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell 
—the third act of his drama, Man 
and Superman—was wriiten in 1901, 
but it is now touring the country and 
being hailed as a brilliant and search- 
ing commentary on our 
plight. 
Shaw’s basic point is that mankind is 
moving toward self-destruction, but 
that, when the critical time comes, 
it will find the way to safety. Chris- 
topher Fry’s new play (produced the 
week before but written a half-century 
later) says the critical time has come. 

Both plays demand the closest at- 
tention—and reward it. Both seek 
to secure it by unusual methods of 
presentation. Fry’s A Sleep of Prison- 
ers*is presented in a church, against 
whose high vaults and deep-set win- 
dows the four men are puny but 
their thought can range to heaven. 
Shaw’s four characters appear in 
evening clothes before microphones 
and lecterns on an otherwise bare 
stage, so that no sense of the theatri- 
cal need come between Shaw’s ideas 
and th audience. Both plays, finally, 
have no plot in the sense of a develop- 
ing story; each develops an idea, 
Shaw through direct pursuit with oc- 
casional image and illustration, Fry 
by apologue and fable with occasional 
direct, though poetic, statement. 


present 


* A Sleep of Prisoners. By Christopher Fry. Pre- 
sented by Luther Greene. At St. James's Church 
(Madison Ave. at 71st Street). Published by Ox- 
ford University Press. 
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Which, indeed, it is. For | 


On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Our Time's Plight 
—And Its Hope 


A Sleep of Prisoners depicts four 
English soldiers of World War II, 
imprisoned in a church. Their cap- 
ture brings to the surface bitter 
thoughts on the world situation; their 
prison gives voice to these thoughts 
in Biblical terms. In a night of fit- 
ful sleep, they become Cain and Abel 
—the man who takes the world as it 
is, seeking the sensuous joys of life, 
and the man who looks ahead to 
higher things. In a sequence that 
suggests this opposition is unending, 
they become David and Job and 
Jonathan; Abraham and Isaac; and 
the three that Nebuchadnezzar casts 
into the “burning fiery furnace.” As 
soldiers today, these men have gone 
through a fiery furnace, and in a 
surge of eloquence they cry for the 
patience and the love and the honesty 
to meet the present crisis, lest all 
the world be consumed. “Good has 
no fear ... if we believe it with a 
long courage of truth .. . 

Thank God our time is now when 

wrong 

Comes up to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever 

took. 

Affairs are now soul size.” 

There is stinging thought in this 
play, and amid “the human sham- 
bles” the steady eye of hope. The 
poetry is swift-moving and strong, 
save for an occasional play on words 
more like Joyce’s than Shakespeare’s: 
“We are all sin and bones.” “Amor 
vincit insomnia.” Powerfully played 
by Leonard White, Donald Harron, 
Stanley Baker and Hugh Pryse, Fry’s 
A Sleep of Prisoners flings the 


central challenge of our times, 

There is less sense of urgency 
in Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, which 
was presented at Carnegie Hall Octo. 
ber 22, but is promised for a run on 
Broadway at the end of November. 
With Charles Boyer, Charles Laugh- 
ton (who also directed) , Cedric Hard- 
wicke and Agnes Moorehead, this 
“first drama quartet” has been filling 
halls all over the country. Laughton 
plays too simpering a devil for this 
critic’s taste; and Boyer, though a 
powerful actor, carries the heavy han- 
dicap of an atrocious accent—charm- 
ing, no doubt, in suave romantic 
roles, but in this caustic part quite 
out of place; one longs for speech 
like Gielgud’s or Evans’s. Cedric 
Hardwicke and Agnes Moorehead are 
superb, the latter illuminating even 
her long periods of silence. But the 
evening and the triumph are Shaw's. 

Besides his main point, that the 
world is constantly going to the 
devil but will yet move toward God, 
Shaw drives home several uncomfort- 
able truths. Fundamentally, he de- 
clares, what separates “heaven” from 
“hell”—Shaw is of course using 
these as symbols; his concern is this 
life on earth—is the desire for some- 
thing better. Not conventional mor- 
ality, but dissatisfaction. 

Hell, he notes in a neat paradox, 
“is the home of honor, duty, justice, 
and the rest of the seven deadly vir- 
tues. All the wickedness on earth 
is done in their name: Where else 
but in hell should they have their 
reward? Have I not told you that 
the truly damned are those who are 
happy in hell?” Thus, in the world 
today, those who are content merely 
to enjoy themselves, or who think 
they have already achieved paradise 
on earth, are living in a fool’s par- 
adise, which is really hell. 

Through this provocative act from 
Man and Superman, Shaw tumbles 
thought upon thought in bewildering 
profusion, but constantly returns to 
hopefulness—beneath Shaw’s caustic 
flood just as within Fry’s flame—that 
in his crucial hour the true spirit of 
man will stand firm. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Schlesinger Letter on Yalta 
Draws Retorts from Readers 


The letter of Mr. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
quoting The Forrestal Diaries [THe New Leap- 
m, October 29] is by no means an open-and- 
shut case. I am sure Mr. Schlesinger would 
agree, as a scientist, that truth is not as- 
certained by citing a single source. 

In fact, the evidence is fragmentary, incom- 
plete and contradictory. Admiral Leahy, for 
example, has a paragraph concefning the views 
of MacArthur and Nimitz in July 1944 which 
is quite contradictory to the printed sections 
of Mr. Forrestal’s diaries: 





“The agreement on fundamental strategy 
to be employed in defeating Japan and the 
President’s familiarity with the situation 
acquired at this conference [Roosevelt, Nim- 
itz and MacArthur in Honolulu, July 1944] 
were to be of great value in preventing an 
unnecessary invasion of Japan which the 
planning staffs of the Joint Chiefs and the 
War Department were advocating, regardless 
of loss of life that would result from an 
attack on Japan’s ground forces in their own 
country. MacArthur and Nimitz were now 
in agreement that the Philippines should 
be recovered with ground and air power then 
available in the Western Pacific and that 
Japan could be forced to accept our terms 
of surrender by the use of sea and air power 
without an invasion of the Japanese home- 


land.” (I Was There, p. 251) 


I don’t know which is true, but the Forrestal 
and Leahy statements are contradictory. What 
was deleted from the Forrestal statement? Was 
it pertinent? Did MacArthur know the Soviets 
had agreed to come into the Pacific war? 

Mr. Chamberlin is both right and logical in 
doubting Forrestal’s accuracy (or, more pre- 
cisely, the accuracy of The Forrestal Diaries) 
when unsupported by other evidence. He is 
also right and logical in pointing out that 
Mr. Schlesinger’s evidence is misdirected. 
New York City ArtHUR KEMP 

Assistant Professor of Economics, NYU 


Suppose we accept Mr. Schlesinger’s conten- 
tion that the Yalta negotiation had to be 
attempted. What does this prove? Very little, 
I hold. © 

Yalta was only the critical phase of President 
Roosevelt’s whole policy toward Soviet Russia, 
which began in 1933—a policy of conciliation 
that had to be suspended during 1939-41, and 
was then followed during the war by grandiose 
appeasement. Events after 1945 have proved 
that policy disastrously wrong. The central 
error, which could have been foreseen from the 
start, was to grant legitimacy to a regime that 
never reciprocated the principle and from its 
guiding ideology never could accept its place 
in the comity of nations. During the war, the 
policy called for unreserved support of the 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


U.S.S.R. to the neglect of our own practical 
interests as a world power, and so meant the 
emasculation of our very real bargaining 
strength during 1941-43. While our representa- 
tives were busily conceding everything in the 
vain pursuit of “the great design,” the U.S.S.R. 
was hard-headedly looking to the balance of 
forces that would emerge after the war, bargain- 
ing most consistently for territorial advantage. 
So viewed, Yalta was just one more step along 
the road to ruin—inevitable only for those who 
approve the whole fatuous gamble. 

Even if Yalta had to be attempted, our bar- 
gaining position at that time would have sus- 
tained a much tougher position than we took. 
Surely it was not necessary to concede color of 
legality to the U.S.S.R.’s East European and 
Asian demands, at great cost to our moral 
position, not to mention our strategic interests. 
Our officials had the duty to protect those 
interests. They failed to do so. 

What is badly needed now is not recrimina- 
tion, but simply an open admission by those 
responsible that they were wrong. Despite the 
dismal results, that admission has not yet 
occurred, and the same figures go on making 
policy and insisting upon their own omniscience. 
Only when admission is made will it become 
possible to frame a sound foreign policy, under 
more competent leadership. 

Los Angeles Grorce H. HitpesrRanp 
Department of Economics, 
University of California 


Sees Growing Collectivism 
As Chief Social Ailment 


Your editorial, “Better Than Nothing?” in 
the October 1, issue, was a well-deserved re- 
proach to the absurd theory of Geoffrey Gorer 
and Margaret Mead concerning the role of 
“swaddling” infants in forming the Russian 
craving for “harsh government.” Such theories 
are right on the beam with what passes for 
thinking nowadays . . . anything to avoid facing 
the reality that what actually ails human so- 
ciety—everywhere and not just in Russia—is 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager ef 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
ed 5-8844. THe New Leaver 

trical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 











ATTENTION PLEASE! 


John L. Afros, former Director 
of the Rand School, lifelong So- 
cialist, is severely ill and has lost 
the use of his left limbs. Happily 
he is recovering, but he will be 
housebound for a long time. He 
needs work, not merely for in- 
come, which is badly needed, but 
also to give him something to do. 
He is very able at editorial, proof- 
reading and literary work. Please 
contact August Claessens, 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





upon withdrawal of membership. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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DEAR EDITOR iam 


the failure of the individual to meet the chal- 
lenge of growing collectivistic authority. 

Could it be that the real purpose of “so- 
cial science” today is to destroy all faith in 
rational judgment so we will be easy victims 
for the Brave New World now shaping up all 
around us? 

Chicago AtBert B. DAHLQUIST 


Civil Liberties Union Praises 
Article on Church-State Fight 


The American Civil Liberties Union appre- 
ciates the article on the Dixon, New Mexico, 
separation-of-church-and-state case by Nathan 
Perlmutter in the October 8 issue of THe NEw 
Leaber. It is an excellent analysis of a complex 
legal and social issue and will do much to 
enlarge public understanding of this question. 

Great credit is due Mr. R. Lawrence Siegel, 
counsel to the ACLU Academic Freedom 
Committee, who rendered yeoman service in 
preparing the legal brief submitted in the 
case, which the New Mexico Supreme Court 
upheld in its final decision. 
New York City ALAN REITMAN 
Assistant Director 


Finds ‘The New Leader’ 
‘Synonymous with Liberalism’ 

Enclosed you will find $5 for renewal of my 
subscription. 

Knowing that THe New LEADER is synony- 
mous with liberalism, it is certainly an an- 
ticipated pleasure each week. The writings 
of Mr. Dallin and Mr. Chamberlin I find most 
enlightening. 

Congratulations! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Victor OcoRoDNICK 





RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR NAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present in association with 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


: South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTER 2nd 





Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


:@ 3 with MYRON McCORMICK 


) Z Majestic Thea., 44th St. W. of B'way 
Bvonings 8.30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2.38 
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NOW World Premiere Engagement at Two Theatres 


CAI 


: 


M-G-M presents a great entertainment event . . . the spectacular 


achievement that has been described by Life and Look 





1°? 


ADIS 


Filmed in Rome! 
Thousands in the cast! 
Color by 


TECHNICOLOR 


Starring 


ROBERT TAYLOR 


DEBORAH KERR 
LEO GENN and 
PETER USTINOV 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Screen Play by John Lee Mahin 
and S. N. Behrman ¢ Sonya Levien 
Based on the Novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Directed by MERVYN LeROY 
Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST 
An M.G-M Picture 


Magazines as “The most colossal movie ever made 









RESERVED SEATS ON SALE AT ASTOR NOW 





Continuous Performances at the 


Mail orders for Astor reserved seats filled promptly in 
¢C A q T .#) L order of receipt for performances 8 weeks in advance. 
B'way at Sst St. Kindly enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope 
and indicate one or two alternate performance dates. 
Reserved Seat Performances Admission Prices ASTOR THEATRE only 
Tel ee Daily e the MATINEES: Mon. through Fri. $1.25 and $1.50 


Sat. $1.50 and $1.80 «Sun. $1.80 and $2.40 


A ST o & EVENINGS: $1.80 and $2.40 


B’way at 45th St. MIDNIGHT: Sat. only $1.80 and $2.40 
All Prices Include Tax 
Make checks, money orders, payable to Astor Theatre. 
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EDITORIAL 


Building for Peace 


IF WE HAVE LEARNED anything in this century, it is that 
wars, hot or cold, which are fought without clearcut 
political aims cannot be “won” by anyone. A program of 
“resistance to Communism,” or even one of “destruction 
of Communism,” makes no sense unless it is tied to defi- 
nite political objectives. Clearly defined for all peoples, 
and depicting a world in democratic construction, these 
would go far toward determining how long Stalin lasts. 
For only a concrete statement of our ultimate aims can 
rally enough people to the immediate task of ridding the 
world of Communist despotism without a new war. 

The dream of the United Nations—of the most power- 
ful peoples keeping world peace and helping their under- 
developed neighbors grow—has survived World War II 
in men’s hearts, even if the UN itself has inspired skep- 
ticism from time to time. Even now, as the General As- 
sembly meets in Paris, there is great doubt as to whether 
anything important can ever be accomplished by the UN 
as long as Criminalissimo Stalin’s cronies are still func- 
tioning there. But, Senator Taft to the contrary, the 
United Nations is the hope of the future—not perhaps of 
the post-Korea future, but certainly of the post-Stalin 
future. For in this assembly of nations is imbedded the 
seed of world law, which, in the long run, is required to 
keep peace. 

Another vision which has emerged from the chaos of 
the victory-without-peace is the dream of a United 
Europe. The old, national antagonisms between France 
and Germany, Germany and Russia, Russia and England, 
England and France, can only be ended by a federated, 
democratic Europe, and most of Europe’s people realize 
it. Once again, the shadow of Communist tyranny falls 
across the dream, but cannot kill it altogether. The 
plans for a European army under unified command are 
one of the brightest signs in Europe today. There is 
currently a great deal of pressure (principally from Ger- 
man nationalists) to scrap these plans and return to 
national armies, but to do so would be to abandon po- 
litical purpose altogether. Those who oppose a European 
army plead language and currency difficulties, but these 
are not serious barriers. A sufficient number of trilingual 
officers and noncoms could be trained in a matter of 
months, for less than the price of a single atom bomb; 
the currency problem could also be worked out with 
ease. As against these defeatist objections, a European 
army, including, of course, a Legion of Liberty comprised 
of former Soviet and satellite citizens who have escaped 
to freedom, offers a revolutionary political investment: 
Frenchmen, Britons, Americans, Russians, Germans, 





Czechs, Belgians, Poles, Italians and Bulgarians working 
daily side by side in the same outfits. 

To date, the plans for a European army have been 
meeting with resistance, and the idea of a Legion of 
Liberty has been practically throttled. It is thus with 
extreme curiosity that we must greet the news that $100 
million has been voted by Congress to aid anti-Stalinist 
groups in the Soviet orbit. If this money is administered 
with the same political conviction that motivated the 
European army, it could turn out to be the most vital 
money ever appropriated. If, on the other hand, these 
funds for a democratic revolution are opened to anti- 
democratic, neo-Fascist or jingoist organizations, they 
will be completely wasted. There is a strong temptation 
in some circles to regard a Nazi or a racist as the “most 
effective anti-Communist,” just as Communists during 
the last war were regarded by some as the “most effec- 
tive anti-Nazis.” The results of such parlor Machiavel- 
lianism are only too well known. We cannot demand 
complete conformism of our free or exiled European 
allies, but there must be unity on political fundamentals: 
on support for the United Nations, on democratic gov- 
ernment and self-determination of boundaries, on the 
principle of a united Europe. Only such agreement now 
will make certain that, in reaping the harvest of anti-Stal- 
inism, we are not sowing the dragon’s teeth of future 
tyranny and war. 


As California Goes? 


ALMOsT unnoticed by the press, another alarming 
example of thought-fear has attacked an American insti- 
tution of higher learning. Ohio State University trustees 
have recently vested in President Howard L. Bevis full 
control over who shall or shall not be invited to speak 
on the campus. Apparently aimed at prohibiting Com- 
munist speakers, this gag rule will—as such techniques 
always do—actually prohibit students from adding to 
their knowledge and understanding through contact with 
outside lecturers of whatever political or social colora- 
tion. In the end, only the Communists and their counter- 
parts on the extreme right will profit. 

It is encouraging to note that censorship at Ohio State 
is not going unchallenged. Such disparate groups as the 
state CIO, the Ohio Education Association, the Colum- 
bus Diocese of the Catholic Church, and the Methodist 
Church have all opposed the trustees’ undemocratic de- 
cision. And the Committee for Cultural Freedom, which 
represents hundreds of leaders in education, art and 
science, has addressed a sharp telegram to President 
Bevis, which says in part: “If faculty-student council 
cannot be entrusted with discretion to invite educationally 
significant speakers to campus, who can?” Urging aboli- 
tion of the trustees’ veto, the Committee’s wire concludes: 
“Such a ruling unworthy of free tradition of a great 
university and, if made general in America, would stifle 
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inquiry, teaching and learning in our higher schools.” 
There will be no higher education if Ohio, following the 
infamous California oath case, continues to push educa- 
tion downhill. 


When Is a Neutral? 


Two EVENTs IN INnpIA during the past week make one 
wonder whether the New Delhi Government’s relations 
with Communist China, already unusually warm, are now 
about to turn into a veritable love-feast. 

On October 28, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, India’s Ambas- 
sador to Red China, whose diplomatic dispatches have 
been regarded as largely responsible for his country’s 
fence-straddling policy in the Korean war, delivered an 
address in New Delhi which should firmly establish him 
as the Joseph E. Davies of India. Let no one suppose that 
Mao Tse-tung follows the Moscow line in foreign policy, 
Panikkar affirmed in a report to the New Delhi Press As- 
sociation on his “mission to Peking.” Peking’s policies 
are no different from those of any past Chinese govern- 
ment. As for the involvement of Chinese “volunteers” in 
Korea, that is no more than an expression of China’s 
“traditional” interest there. As a matter of fact, the Am- 
bassador went on, the Peking regime is not even a “Com- 
munist government,” but a broad-based affair that has 
smashed the feudal warlords and launched a “dynamic 
social revolution.” His most vivid impression, Panikkar 
confided, was of “the conscious and deliberate” effort 
made to show the workers and peasants that “the country 
and government is theirs.” 

Two days after Ambassador Panikkar had flung his 
garland about Mao Tse-tung’s beefy neck, a Red Chinese 
“cultural mission” arrived in New Delhi as guests of the 
Indian Government. On hand to greet them were not only 
Mr. Panikkar but K. P. S. Menon, chief secretary of the 
Ministry of External Affairs. “Not since India became in- 
dependent,” flatly declared the New York Times corres- 
pondent, “has any foreign delegation received such an 
enthusiastic welcome.” 

Without going into the wider implications of these 
occurrences—which are all too obvious—we should like 
to pose two very specific questions to Prime Minister 
Nehru: (1) Why was Ambassador Panikkar permitted 
to utter his panegyric to Peking, while M. Sivaram’s ex- 
clusive report on the impending Chinese intervention in 
Korea.a year ago was suppressed by Government order? 
(THe New Leaper, June 18, 1951) (2) Why did the 
Indian Government officially spread out the welcome mat 
for the mouthpieces of Communist China’s straitjacketed 
culture, while it banished the meeting of the anti-Com- 
munist Congress for Cultural Freedom last’ March from 
New Delhi to Bombay? (THE New Leaver, March 26) 

Surely even India’s present policy of delicately equili- 
brated “neutrality”—which is apparently the best the free 
world can hope for from Mr. Nehru in its struggle for 
survival—calls for greater fairness than this. 


November 12, 1951 
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“Boy, things are so jumpy down at our house, 
I can hardly get my 18 hours sleep a day. 


“Dad’s place is converting to defense work, and 
Mom is letting out the overalls she used to wear 
when she was Rosie the Riveter. 


“As for me—well, the way the draft age is com- 
ing down, I ought to be on my way in about 
two or three months. Gee, I hope the Air Force 
has my formula.” 
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The little fellow seems to know what’s going 
on, anyway. Much more so than a lot of folks 
who have the responsibility of taking care of 
little tykes like him. 


Well, what does it take, these days, to keep 
informed? Everybody listens to the radio; 
reads the papers. Is there some especially good 
source of information, and if so, where, for 
instance? 


Tue New Leaper, for instance! Here’s a 
publication that has consistently spotted every 
important trend for 27 years. What’s more, it’s 
probably one of the best informed and most 
enlightening journals read today. What’s more, 
again, we guarantee itll help you plough 
through the world mess easier than a convoy of 
bulldozers. Is it necessary today? 


Or should we send the Air Force the kid's 


formula? 





